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How Broad Is Your Community? 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Tue service area embraced by 
the emerging concept of the com- 
munity college is customarily lim- 
ited to the municipality in which 
the institution is located. Adminis- 
trators and faculty members are 
challenged in the literature to find 
new types of service to be provided 
within this area. Accounts of suc- 
cessful innovations in community 
college educational programs are, 
for the most part, confined to the 
municipality of location. As the 
provision of educational service for 
the municipality increases, many 
administrators and faculty mem- 
bers will want to expand the con- 
cept of community to a wider area 
—a step which has already been 
taken in a few institutions. This 
move to expand the service area 
may receive direction from the 
continued progress in school con- 
solidation. 

Several sound educational prin- 
ciples have combined in this coun- 
try to produce an ever-increasing 
activity in school district reorgani- 
zation. Efficiency of operation 
from the standpoint of the cur- 
riculum and sthool finance argues 
in favor of larger school units. The 
reorganization of school districts 
has, as a result, often involved the 


consolidation with the attendant 
result of discontinuing some of 
the schools in the area covered by 
the consolidation. 


There are few who would oppose 
school consolidations which pro- 
duce better educational opportu- 
nities for youth. Even those indi- 
viduals in communities which 
stand to lose their schools usually 
are won over to the new arrange- 
ment after time-elapse has pro- 
duced the evidence of much better 
schools as the result of consolida- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, 
there are too few among the propo- 
nents of school consolidation who 
are sensitive to the social prob- 
lem created in the small town or 
semi-rural area for which the 
abandoned school was a center of 
community interest. Along this 
line of thought, Bolton points out, 
“Experience shows that if the 
high school is removed through 
consolidation the real civic center 
declines markedly.”’! 


The social problems attending 
the removal of schools from small 
communities are aggravated in 

1Frederick E. Bolton, “Importance of the 
Village Center in School Consolidation,” 


American School Board Journal, CXII (Janu- 
ary, 1946), 34. 
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part by a second trend which is 
causing concern to some of our 
religious denominations — the de- 
cline and, in some cases, the dis- 
appearance of rural churches. 
These churches, which played such 
an important role in the community 
life in the days before technologi- 
cal advance led to a shift in popula- 
tion toward the urban centers, are 
growing progressively weaker in 
many sections of the country. 


Any disposition to claim that 
_ there are no agencies active in at- 
tacking the social problems arising 
from the removal of schools and 
churches from some _ semi-rural 
areas would be erroneous. Such 
agencies as farmers’ organizations, 
however, and the departments of 
agricultural extension could do an 
even better job than they are now 
doing if the community colleges 
could cooperate. ' 


' As a matter of practice, many 
junior college administrators have 
exercised extreme caution in con- 
sidering examined plans for ex- 
tending their programs outside the 
community in which the institu- 
tion is located. This caution is 
often well-founded. The ever-pres- 
ent problems of transfer of credits 
might be increased immeasurably 
if the junior college program was 
expanded on the basis of extension 
classes granting college credit. 
There is the additional cause for 
caution existing in the limited staff 


facilities of many junior colleges. 

Cooperation in the matter of 
helping semi-rural communities 
should not, however, involve either 
of these causes for reluctance of 
junior college administrators to 
extend their programs outside the 
city or town in which the college 
is located. The assistance given 
the semi-rural communities would 
not comprise college credit courses, 
and the staff facilities needed could 
be procured on the basis of cost 
being paid by the recipient of the 
service. 

It is likely that the major part 
of the assistance given would be 
in the fields of recreation, avoca- 
tional activities, and _ thought- 
provoking projects such as public 
forums and other types of discus- 
sion groups. 

Moreover, it is probable that 
many junior colleges contemplat- 
ing such a program could discover 
communities not too far distant 
from the college that would wel- 
come such help. Certainly, infor- 
mation of this type as well as sug- 
gestion for the type of help needed 
could be secured with little diffi- 
culty from representatives of agen- 
cies which are already active in 
this type of work. 


There seems little reason why 
this extension of the service area 
of the institution is not a logical 
next step in the development of 
the community colleges. 
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A Study of Recreation Curriculums 


Offered in American Junior Colleges 
| JEANNE D. JOHNSON 


A GROWING public awareness of 
the need for trained community 
leadership to provide more recrea- 
tional opportunities has influenced 
the establishment of recreational 
leadership training curriculums in 
a number of junior colleges 
throughout the country. Many jun- 
ior colleges, not having a specified 
or separate curriculum, are offer- 
ing recreation, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and education courses in which 
the principles and skills of recrea- 
tional leadership are emphasized. 


This article reports an analysis 
of the catalogs of all but three of 
the thirty-one junior colleges listed 
in the 1948 edition of American 
Junior Colleges! offering recrea- 
tion curriculums. The analysis was 
made to determine the status of 
recreational leadership  curricu- 
lums in the country. 

Public, co-ed junior colleges offer 
the greater proportion of recrea- 
tion curriculums as shown by the 
data presented in Table I. This is 
understandable since one of the 


avowed purposes of public junior 
colleges is to serve the needs of the 
community. 

Among the reasons advanced by 
both public and private colleges, 
however, for the establishment of 
recreation curriculums and courses, 
the following were found most fre- 
quently: 


1. Recognition of need for trained 
leadership in the recreation area. 
2. Recognition that each individual 
must understand his community re- 
sponsibilities and develop leadership 
skills (in accordance with the con- 
cept of education for a democratic 

living). 

3. Recognition of need for each indi- 
vidual to develop his personal leisure 
time skills and satisfactions. 

4. Recognition of responsibility of jun- 
ior colleges to help fulfill local com- 
munity needs and serve as true com- 
munity colleges. 


Organization of 
Recreation Curriculums 
In order to carry out the pur- 
poses stated above, eleven of the 
1American Junior Colleges, edited by Jesse 
P. Bogue (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948), Appendix V 


“Curricula Offered by Junior Colleges, 1946- 
47, Terminal or Semi-Professional.” 


Table I 


TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OFFERING RECREATIONAL CURRICULUMS 











Type Men Women Co-ed All 
Public 0 1 21 22 
Private 1 5 3 9 

All 1 6 24 31 
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twenty-eight colleges had curricu- 
lums designed for recreational 
leadership training; seven men- 
tioned recreation training in con- 
nection with the physical educa- 
tion department; one offered a 
social science major designed for 
social workers and_ recreation 
leaders; and another mentioned 
training in recreational activities 
as one of the college objectives but 
indicated no curriculum. Seven of 
the junior colleges listed made no 
mention of such training in their 
catalogs and will be discounted for 
the purposes of this study. It was 
found that a number of junior col- 
leges, not mentioned in American 
Junior Colleges as having recrea- 
tion curriculums, did offer recrea- 
tion courses similar to those offered 
by the colleges that were so listed. 
Therefore the data collected in this 
study can serve only as an indica- 
tion of recreation leadership. cur- 
riculums in junior colleges today. 


It is interesting to note that, in 
addition to the establishment of 
recreation curriculums, San Diego 
Junior College and San Francisco 
City College have set up separate 
recreation departments where tech- 
niques of informal recreational 
skill supervision are taught. East 
Los Angeles Junior College has set 
up an advisory committee on the 
recreation curriculum to keep the 
training current and dynamic. 
The committee is representative of 
the recreation agencies within the 
community. 


In most cases the curriculums 
were mentioned in the terminal or 


semi-professional area. However, 
the courses offered were usually 
transferable to schools offering 
more advanced training in recrea- 
tional administration. 


General Curriculum Content 

The content of the majority of 
the specified curriculums included 
four general areas: (1) general 
education courses; (2) skill cours- 
es (personal development and skill 
supervision techniques) in the 
areas of art, music, sports and 
games, social recreation, dramatics 
and camping; (3) courses dealing 
with the study of human behavior 
such as sociology, psychology; (4) 
at least one professional course in 
recreational leadership. 


Participation in campus social 
activities and, for men, participa- 
tion in intramural athletics was 
recommended by almost all colleges 
and was required by Long Beach 
City College. In addition, most of 
the junior colleges recommended 
or required some form of practice 
field work in playground, settle- 
ment, or club work. 

California issues a state creden- 
tial in playground leadership valid 
for directing activities on school 
playgrounds which are open to the 
public. Hours for academic credit 
may be granted to an applicant who 
presents evidence of completion of 
two years of college work including 
at least four semester hours chosen 
from such courses as principles of 
community recreation, techniques 
of teaching social and recreational 
games, community dramatics, mu- 
sic, handicraft, and story-telling. 
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RECREATION CURRICULUMS 


Comparison with 
National Standards 


The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation published a report of the 
Committee on Standards of Train- 
ing, Experience and Compensation 
in Community Recreation Work in 
1938 and a revised report in 1944. 
General qualifications for recrea- 
tion employment are paraphrased 
as follows: 


1.A broad cultural background is the 
first requirement for recreational em- 
ployment related to the leadership 
of people in leisure time activities. 
Graduation from college is preferred 
as evidence of such background, but 
the minimum requirement is often 
stated as two years of college work 
beyond the high school level. 


2. Personal skills in a good sampling of 
activities, which constitute the recre- 
ation program, are also required. 


3. Knowledge of human nature is neces- 
sary in order that the needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests of those for whom 
the program is organized may be 
understood. Study of the biological 
and social sciences is recommended. 


4. Courses in philosophy and methodol- 
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ogy of educational and recreational 
leadership are important. 

5. Personal qualifications are ability to 
make friends, ability to inspire con- 
fidence, high moral and ethical stand- 
ards, awareness of social situations 
wherein problems of behavior are 
present, and tolerance and zeal for 
social service.2 


An analysis of the curriculum 
course content within the four gen- 
eral areas previously mentioned 
has been compiled in order to show 
how the recreation leadership 
training offered in junior colleges 
meets the standards established by 
the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Twenty-one of the thirty-one 
junior colleges offering recreation 
curriculums are included in this 
tabulation since three catalogs were 
not available, and seven junior col- 
leges specified no curriculum. The 

2Standards of Training, Experience and 
Compensation in Community Recreation 
Work, National Recreation Association, 1938, 
pp. 5, 6. Note: the 1944 revision deals with 
specific position qualifications but throughout 


the report emphasizes the five general stand- 
ards mentioned. 


Table II 


GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES RECOMMENDED IN 
TWENTY-ONE JUNIOR COLLEGE RECREATION CURRICULUMS 











| Number of 
Courses Curri 

urriculums 
Electives 12 
English and Basic Communication 11 
Personal and Public Health 10 
American Institutions 6 
Political Science 5 
Physical Science 3 
Economics 2 
Language 2 
Mathematics 2 
Religion 2 
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results are compared and _ inter- 
preted in the light of national 
standards. 

Study of the data presented in 
Table II reveals that only about 
one-half of the junior colleges 
recommended general education 
courses, other than those dealing 
with the actual study of human be- 
havior. Course descriptions given 
in the catalogs reviewed indicated 
that the courses offered were some- 
what limited in scope. Since the 
first standard mentioned by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association 
stated the desirability of a broad 
cultural background, toward which 
general education contributes, it 
would appear the training is not 
adequate. Integrated or general 
survey courses in humanities, bio- 
logical sciences, physical sciences, 
and basic communications may pos- 


sibly be the answer to the develop- 
ment of enriched recreation cur- 
riculums. 

The skill content courses re- 
quired in recreation curriculums 
appear to include a wide repre- 
sentation of such offerings. This 
is evident from the list of courses 
presented in Table III. Arts and 
crafts and sports or game skills are 
most frequently mentioned. Sur- 
veys of recreation programs 
throughout the country have shown 
this to be the major program con- 
tent, a fact which raises the ques- 
tion: Do training curriculums re- 
flect existing programs instead of 
assuming the more dynamic role of 
training leaders to stimulate in- 
terest and participation in a wide 
variety of leisure time interests? At 
least one-third of the junior col- 
leges recommended wide sampling 


Table III 


SKILL COURSES RECOMMENDED IN 
TWENTY-ONE JUNIOR COLLEGE RECREATION COURSES 











Number of 
Courses Curri 
urriculums 
Arts and Crafts 13 
Low-Organized Games 11 
Sport Skills 11 
Music Skills 8 


Officiating and Techniques of Teaching Sports 


Public Speaking 


Dramatics and Story-Telling 


Camping Skills 
First Aid 

Social Recreation 
Nature Recreations* 


8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
D 
1 








* See Science on other tables. 
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Table IV 


STUDY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR COURSES RECOMMENDED IN 
TWENTY-ONE JUNIOR COLLEGE RECREATION CURRICULUMS 











a Number of 

Curriculums 
Psychology 11 
Biological Science 10 
Sociology 7 
Social Science 6 
Theories-Physical Education 3 








of activities in accordance with the 
second NRA standard mentioned 
above. 


Among the courses recommended 
that deal primarily with human 
behavior as seen from the data pre- 
sented in Table IV, psychology and 
the biological sciences predominate, 
with sociology third. Since accord- 
ing to the NRA standards, knowl- 
edge of human nature is a neces- 
sity for recreation workers, it 
would seem that the formal theory 
courses offered in junior colleges 
are not adequate. It is recognized, 
however, that such knowledge is 
greatly supplemented by the mere 
experience of living in contact with 
others. 


Sixteen of the junior colleges 
offered at least one course in pro- 
fessional recreational leadership 
training involving principles and 
techniques of recreational super- 
vision. The courses varied from 
one which concentrated on play- 
ground game techniques offered by 
Ursuline College of Paola, Kansas, 
to the complete programs of St. 
Mary’s Junior College at St. Mary’s 


City, Maryland, and East Los An- 
geles Junior College which include 
courses in nature, function and or- 
ganization of play, recreational 
agencies, club leadership, and ad- 
ministration of community recrea- 
tion. This proportion of sixteen 
out of twenty-one would compare 
favorably with the NRA standard 
stating the importance of method- 
ology courses. 


No requirements for enrollment 
in recreation curriculums were 
mentioned in the catalogs. Any per- 
son, regardless of personal fitness 
for recreation work, apparently 
could enroll in the curriculum. 
Since formal training can only im- 
prove and aid an individual’s nat- 
ural capacity development, certain 
personal qualifications would seem 
necessary for enrollment in work 
which influences the lives and de- 
velopment of other individuals. The 
National Recreation Association’s 
Standards Committee described the 
personal prerequisites as ability to 
make friends and inspire confi- 
dence, high personal standards, 
awareness of social situations, and 
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tolerance and zeal for social serv- 
ice. Without some of these qualifi- 
cations, the leader’s effectiveness in 
a democratic sociey would be lim- 
ited. Personal qualifications are the 
most difficult of all qualifications to 
determine, but perhaps a definite 
start could be made by the junior 
colleges to improve the effective- 
ness of their recreational curricu- 
lum enrollees through the use of 
psychological tests and measure- 
ments now available. 


Service Through 
Recreation Curriculums 

In 1948, the number of persons 
gainfully employed as leaders in 
community recreation programs 
was 5,899 on full-time and 42,649 
on part-time or seasonal basis.3 
These figures do not include the 
large number of private recreation- 
al agencies. Perhaps one of the 
major services of junior college 
recreation curriculums lies in sup- 
plying part-time and seasonal rec- 
reation workers since most full- 


SRecreation (1948-49 yearbook edition), Na- 
tional Recreation Association, XLIII (June, 
1949), 104. 


time recreation jobs are of an 
administrative nature with stand- 
ards of four or more years of 
college or the equivalent. Oppor- 
tunities open to those with two 
years of college include positions as 
playground leaders, directors, set- 
tlement house helpers, camp coun- 
selors, and specialists in skill areas. 

Another major service potential- 
ly available through recreation 
curriculums in junior colleges is the 
educating of the vast army of vol- 
unteer club and play leaders in 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, play- 
grounds, settlement houses, camps 
and rural organizations. Since one 
of the ultimate aims of education 
for democratic living is a body of 
participating citizens attempting to 
create an improved society, this 
function or service would seem to 
be of great importance. 

Finally, an important contribu- 
tion to better community living can 
result from the development of 
leisure time participants who know 
how to re-create themselves in such 
a way as to bring happiness to 
themselves and to others. 
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Junior Colleges in the Republic 
of the Philippines 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


At LEAST seventy institutions 
having the designation “junior col- 
lege’”’ were found in the academic 
year 1950-51 in the new Republic 
of the Philippines (as the Philip- 
pine Islands are now officially 
called) according to the informa- 
tion furnished the writer by Dr. 
Manuel I. Carreon, Director of Pri- 
vate Education of the Republic. 
That this is a significant postwar 
development in meeting the higher 
educational needs of a nation of al- 
most twenty million people is indi- 
cated by the fact that only four of 
these institutions are listed in Dr. 
Carreon’s annual report for June, 
1946, the first year following lib- 
eration from the Japanese occupa- 
tion. 


Approximately fifty per cent of 
the secondary education and more 
than ninety per cent of the higher 
education (in terms of enrollment) 
of the Philippines is conducted un- 
der private auspices—Catholic, 
Protestant, or non-sectarian. A 
very large and increasing number 
of the private institutions are pro- 
prietary in character, operated for 
profit. 


Most of the private institutions 
must exist entirely on receipts from 
student fees. Any endowment 
which a few of them had has been 
reduced to negligible proportions 
by the war and by current inflation. 


Many problems of maintenance of 
academic standards have naturally 
arisen. The quality of the institu- 
tions varies from the very highest 
to some which appear to be little 
if any different from “diploma 
mills.” The Office of Private Edu- 
cation has been set up by the gov- 
ernment to regulate and supervise 
the large number of private schools 
and to insist as far as feasible upon 
the maintenance of reasonable aca- 
demic standards. The Director 
since the war has been Dr. Carreon 
who has a doctor’s degree and is a 
Phi Beta Kappa from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and has done 
graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Unpublished data for 1950-51, 
furnished the writer by Dr. Car- 
reon, show a total of 377 collegiate 
institutions with an enrollment of 
183,382 students at the beginning 
of the academic year. Of these, 
fourteen were designated as uni- 
versities, ten of which were in the 
capital city of Manila. All others 
are variously known as colleges, 
junior colleges, institutes, and 
academies. Most of these give one- 
or two-year curriculums, some of 
them four-year curriculums, at 
least in some fields. | 


From one viewpoint all of the 
377 collegiate institutions, includ- 
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ing the universities, may be 
thought of as on junior college level 
since the school system of the coun- 
try involves only six years of ele- 
mentary education and four years 
of secondary education. Thus en- 
trance to the universities and other 
“collegiate” institutions occurs at 
the close of the tenth year of for- 
mal education, equivalent to the 
beginning of the third year of the 
American four-year high school. 


The universities confer the 
bachelor’s degree at the conclusion 
of their four-year courses of study; 
the master’s degree after an addi- 
tional year of study. None of the 
universities, except the ancient 
University of Santo Tomas 
(founded in 1611, twenty-five years 
before Harvard) confer the doc- 
torate. Most of the junior colleges 
and many of the other institutions 
of similar level confer the associ- 
ate’s degree particularly for suc- 
cessful completion of the liberal 
arts courses. 


There is only a single state or 
national university, the University 
of the Philippines (founded 1908), 
with branches at Cebu City and 
Iloilo City on two other islands of 
the archipelago. There is also a 
National Teachers College, but all 
other higher educational institu- 
tions are privately supported. 
Prominent among these are the 
newly designated junior colleges, 
some organized de novo, others re- 
organized from institutions exist- 
ing before the war. 


Most of the junior colleges offer 
courses for the training of teach- 


ers. Many of them have general 
liberal arts courses. Several also 
offer commercial courses, secretar- 
ial courses, and preprofessional] 
courses. 

Below is given a list of the seven- 
ty institutions at present (1950- 
51) bearing the name of junior 
college in the Philippines, arranged 
alphabetically by provinces, with 
location of each and curriculums 
offered. They are well distributed 
throughout the Republic, being 
found in 30 of the 49 provinces 
into which the country is divided. 


Abra 
Abra Valley Junior College, Bangued 
(Liberal Arts, Junior Normal, Col- 
legiate Secretarial) 


Albay 
Legaspi Junior College, Legaspi City 
(Pre-Law, Pre-Medical, Commerce, 
Education ) 
Southeastern Luzon Junior College, 
Babaco 
(Commerce, General Liberal Arts, 
Education, Junior Normal) 


Batangas 

Golden Gate Junior College, Batangas 
(Commerce, Junior Normal, Gen- 
eral Liberal Arts, Education, Law) 

Mataas-Na-Kahoy Junior College, Ma- 

taas-Na-Kahoy 
(Secondary ) 

San Jose Junior College, San Jose 
(Junior Normal, Pre-Law, Educa- 
tion) 

St. Bridget’s Junior College, Batan- 

gas 
(Commerce, Junior Normal, Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Junior 
Normal Home Economics, General 
Liberal Arts) 

Bohol 

Lincoln Junior College, Ubay 
(Junior Normal, Liberal Arts) 

St. Joseph’s Junior College, Tagbila- 

ran 
(Junior Normal) 

Bulacan 

Baliuag Junior College, Baliuag 

(Junior Normal, Liberal Arts) 
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Camarines Norte 
Filipino Teachers Junior College 
(Junior Normal) 


Camarines Sur 
Nabua Junior College, Nabua 
(Junior Normal) 
United Partido Junior College, Ti- 
gaon 
(Junior Normal) 
Capiz 
Capiz Junior College, Capiz 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education, Collegiate Secre- 
tarial, Commerce) 


Cebu 
Toledo Junior College, Toledo 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 
Visayan Junior College, Tuburan 
(Junior Normal, Education) 


Davao 
Digos Junior College, Digos 
(General Liberal Arts) 


Ilocos Sur 

Rosary Junior College, Vigan 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Combined Junior Normal and 
Home Economics, Education, Home 
Economics, Collegiate Secretarial, 
Teacher’s Course in Piano) 

St. Mary’s Junior College, Sta. Maria 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 

Tagudin Junior College, Tagudin 
(Junior Normal, Education, Pre- 
Law, Collegiate Secretarial, Com- 
merce) 

Isabela 
Northeastern Junior College, Santi- 
ago 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 


Laguna 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Nag- 
carlan 
(Junior Normal) 


Lanao 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Ili- 
gan 
(General Liberal Arts, Collegiate 
Secretarial, Commerce) 


La Union 
Christ the King Junior College, San 
Fernando 
(Junior Normal) 


Congress Junior College, Agoo 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education, Commerce, Law) 


Leyte 
St. John Junior College, Cabalian 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal) 
St. Joseph Junior College, Maasin 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education, Pre-Law) 


Manila 
Bohol Junior College, Manila 
(General Liberal Arts) 
G. Samson Junior College, Manila 
(Junior Normal, Education) 
Legarda Memorial Junior College, 
Manila 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 
Manila Quezon Junior College, Ma- 
nila 
(Commerce) 
Our Lady of Loretto Junior College, 
Manila 
(Junior Normal, Collegiate Secre- 
tarial) 
Roseville Junior College, Manila 
(General Liberal Arts, Education) 
St. Rita’s Junior College, San Sebas- 
tian 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal) 


Masbate 
Osmena Junior College, Masbate 
(Junior Normal, Education) 


Misamis Occidental 
Misamis Junior College, Oroguieta 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 


Misamis Oriental 
Parent-Teachers Junior College, Ca- 
gayan 
(General Liberal Arts, Education) 
Purification Memorial Junior Col- 
lege, Talisayan 
(Education) 


Palawan 
Holy Trinity Junior College, Puerto 
Princesa 
(Junior Normal) 


Pampanga 
Angeles Junior College, Angeles 
(Junior Normal, Education, Com- 
merce, Pre-Law) 
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Pangasinan 

Adelphi Junior College, Lingayen 
(Junior Normal, Education, Com- 
merce, Pre-Law) 

Dagupan Junior College, Dagupan 

City 

(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education, Collegiate Secre- 
tarial, Commerce, Pre-Medical, 
Civil Engineering) 

Luna Junior College, Tayug 
(Combined Junior Normal and 
Home Economics, Junior Normal, 
Education, General Liberal Arts, 
Commerce) 

Red Arrow Junior College, San 

Nicholas 
(Secondary ) 

Rizal Junior College, Asingan 

(Secondary ) 


Quezon 

Atimonan Quezonian Junior College, 

Atimonan 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal) 

Eastern Quezon Junior College, Gu- 
maca 

(Junior Normal, Education, Com- 
merce) 

Filipinas Junior College, Mauban 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal) 

General Vera’s Junior College, Lopez 
(Formerly Southern Pacific Junior 
College) 

(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 

Our Lady Mediatrix Junior College, 
Catanawan 

(Junior Normal) 


Rizal 
Arellano Junior College, Pasig 
(Junior Normal, Education) 





Castleson City Junior College, Pasay 
City 
(Commerce, Pre-Law) 
Rizal Central Junior College, Rizal 
City 
(Sound Technicians, Auto Me- 
chanics) 

Standard Junior College, Malabon 

(Junior Normal) 
Romblon 

Marble Junior College, Romblon 
(Junior Normal, Education, Pre- 
Law) 

Samar 

Assumption Junior College, Guiuan 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education) 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Catba- 

logan 
(Junior Normal, Education) 
St. Michael’s Junior College, Cater- 
man 
(Secondary ) 
Surigao 

San Nicholas Junior College, Surigao 
(General Liberal Arts, Junior Nor- 
mal, Education, Commerce) 

Tarlac 

Camiling Junior College, Camiling 
(Junior Normal, Education, Com- 
merce, Pre-Law) 

Northwestern Junior College, Cami- 

ling 
(Secondary) 

Plebian Junior College, Moncada 
(Junior Normal, Education, Gen- 
eral Liberal Arts) 

Zambales 

Armapeda Junior College, San Felipe 
(Junior Normal, Education) 

Naval Reservation Junior College, 

Olongapo 
(Education, Collegiate Secretarial, 
Pre-Law) 














Blueprint for Developing 
Community College Curriculums 
JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


W uen the Casualty Claims Man- 
agers Forum of Los Angeles, rep- 
resenting approximately seventy 
insurance companies, approached 
the Evening Division of Los An- 
geles City College in the summer 
of 1949 with a proposition to under- 
take a training program for claims 
adjusters, an educational bombshell 
was exploded. The success of the 
program, first of its kind in the 
United States, has brought many 
reverberations, academic and oth- 
erwise. A few of them are as 
follows: 


1. Utilizing the course for claims 
adjusters and methods by which 
it was organized as a blueprint, 
Los Angeles City College has intro- 
duced other significant training 
projects as part of its function as a 
“community” institution. 


2. Claims managers in Los An- 
geles have been proud of the course 
as developed jointly by its educa- 
tion committee and City College’s 
Evening Division; although the 
format may change to meet new 
needs, the chances are that the 
course will become a permanent 
part of the City College Curricu- 
lum. 

3. Inquiries from colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States, and even from the West In- 
dies, during 1950 have indicated a 
widespread interest by other edu- 


cational institutions not only in the 
subject field but also in the methods 
by which the training was under- 
taken. 

Two of the primary virtues of 
the formula successfully utilized in 
this case are its simplicity and dur- 
ability. The procedure which since 
has been effectively repeated in 


other areas is as follows: 
1. Planning 
2. Adoption 
3. Administration 
4. Follow-up 


This educational chain, however, is 
one that cannot be utilized without 
the presence of each link. Planning 
and adoption are vital but are of 
essentially no value without admin- 
istration of the program. And even 
the desirability of the first three 
links is questionable without the 
presence of the fourth. 


Planning. In the case of the train- 
ing for claims adjusters, the Casual- 
ty Claims Managers Forum checked 
several institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area and decided upon City College 
because of its central location, its 
continuing interest in serving the 
community during both the day and 
night through numerous other cur- 
riculums, and its economy to the 
student. 

As part of the Los Angeles City 
School System, City College is able 
to minimize its fees. In the Eve- 
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ning Division, for example, $2.50 
is charged each student per semes- 
ter. The only other costs to persons 
seeking education are textbooks, 
notebooks, and similar supplies. 


Following selection of City Col- 
lege as the location for the pro- 
gram, the Forum directed its three- 
member education committee to 
complete the planning of the train- 
ing with a coordinator appointed 
by Frederick G. Fox, Dean of 
the Evening Division, Claude R. 
Parker. 

Use of the education committee 
to reflect the thinking of a business 
or industry along with a coordina- 
tor to counsel and express the col- 
lege’s point of view has also been 
helpful in the development of the 
other curriculums. Often a series 
of luncheons or dinners has been 
planned which have included these 
persons in addition to department 
chairmen in the fields concerned 
and representatives of the admin- 
istration. 


The next step in the planning has 
been described as the “coordinator 
phase,” inasmuch as it is often the 
perseverance, initiative, and in- 
genuity of the coordinator upon 
which the successful materializa- 
tion of the program depends. Many 
factors must be considered, and 
endless missionary and foot work 
are essential, even when all con- 
cerned agree upon the advantages 
of the undertaking. 


Community groups ordinarily 
want a “nontext” course, one in 
which formal training has hitherto 
been only a subject for discussion. 


The coordinator assists the educa- 
tion committee in working out the 
objectives, content, and ways in 
which the course can be adminis- 
tered. “Target” dates are set, such 
as the occasions when the new edu- 
cational package is to be publicized 
and when the course is to start. 


If it is decided that the training 
can be handled by one class, only 
clearance by college officials is 
necessary; otherwise, there must 
be coordination with and approval 
from the Curriculum Division of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 


Another consideration in the 
planning stage is the extent to 
which Los Angeles City College in- 
structional personnel and equip- 
ment can be utilized. The course for 
claims adjusters listed Claude R. 
Parker as instructor-coordinator, 
but actually the instructors were 
leaders in special phases of casualty 
claims adjustment and prominent 
attorneys who were invited by the 
Forum to speak. The City College 
coordinator handled administrative 
details and liaison, prepared exam- 
inations and helped with the over- 
all direction of the program in 
cooperation with the education 
committee. 


Adoption. Finally, when all ar- 
rangements have been made, the 
new course or curriculum is pre- 
sented to the administration for 
approval. Upon acceptance, it must 
be fitted into the master schedule 
and its role in relation to both 
the day and night classes must be 
evaluated. College leaders, for ex- 
ample, check the level of the course, 
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its description, its length, and the 
number of hours credit it will pro- 
vide. This class met Wednesday 
nights for two hours and provided 
two units of credit. 


Administration. Because of the 
number and complexity of courses 
offered at City College, actual 
operation of the new program fol- 
lowing its acceptance becomes the 
responsibility of the coordinator. 
His relationship with the education 
committee of the business or indus- 
try with whom he is working is one 
that never terminates. From the 
beginning it has been the policy of 
the Casualty Claims Managers Fo- 
rum of Los Angeles to send a rep- 
resentative, usually the chairman 
of the education committee, to all 
meetings of the classes in casualty 
claims adjustment and to all con- 
ferences related to it. As a result, 
neither the Forum nor the coordi- 
nator has lost contact with the 
developments which perennially 
appear and which may require 
some changes or additions. 


Follow-up. In one way or an- 
other, the follow-up step already 
has been indicated. The point for 
emphasis here is that the coordina- 
tor must constantly be on his edu- 
cational toes to insure that interest 
in the program is sustained and 
that it accomplishes its objectives. 
He must also be ready to accept, 
suggest, or recommend changes in 
procedure when they are needed. 


As part of the follow-up, the 
coordinator must be alert to other 
opportunities for expansion of the 
program. After the presentation 
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of the year’s course in casualty 
claims adjustment, for instance, it 
was felt that in the fall of 1950 the 
basic course not only should be re- 
peated for persons who had been 
unable to attend classes during the 
first year but also that an advanced 
class would be helpful. Although 
the latter group was discontinued 
in the spring, it did meet during 
the fall for consideration of special 
problems in claims adjustment that 
were beyond the scope of the basic 
class. | 

At the outset, programs of the 
in-service type may be limited to 
persons on the job or to those who 
are recommended by the training 
group. When the class for claims 
adjusters was announced, interest 
in it was so great that such a re- 
striction was immediately neces- 
sary. Yet its enrollment during the 
first year was more than 200 ad- 
justers and approximately fifty of 
the companies that belong to the 
Claims Managers Forum. 


Now that the pressure has been 
reduced, enrollment in the class is 
open to any student, although most 
of those who attend are still claims 
adjusters on the job. 


To the institution that intends to 
serve as a community college 
through the development of courses 
of this type, Coordinator Parker 
has several special recommenda- 
tions based upon experience with 
the Casualty Claims Managers Fo- 
rum and with other Evening Divi- 


sion curriculums: 
1. Remember that every college is pri- 
marily intended for the training of 
young people and that neither the 
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coordinator nor the industry’s edu- tee for the Claims Managers Forum 


cation committee must ever lose 
sight of that privilege and responsi- of Los Angeles and claims manager 


bility. Leaders in the field must for the Allstate Insurance Com- 
remember that one of the ways in pany, should prove helpful. 





which their business will gain last- 
ing benefit is through the training 
of new personnel at standards suf- 
ficiently high to protect its future. 

2. In-service training programs that are 
effectively conducted are constant 
means of building goodwill and 
prestige among other community 
groups, thereby enabling the college 
to broaden continually its areas of 
service. 

3. Other institutions, of course, often 
will attempt to take away a course 
that has been successfully intro- 
duced. Such a fact helps keep the in- 
dividual college alert. 

4.It is easy for a college to claim 
credit for a good job in community 
education, but such credit must go 
to all of those responsible for de- 
velopment of training. Los Angeles 
City College has attempted to pro- 
vide the recognition deserved by the 
Claims Managers Forum for its 
leadership in adjusters’ training. 
Neither the college nor the Forum 
could have done the job as well 
alone. 

5.The person whom the course must 
really satisfy, in the final analysis, 
is the student, whether he is a claims 
adjuster on the job or whether he 
is a young man or woman devoting 
all his time to an education. 


6. A coordinator for a program of this 
type must insure that all concerned 
remain enthusiastic over the task 
and not permit the quality of the 
course to be lowered. For this reason, 
he must be acceptable to both the col- 
lege and the industry’s education 
committee. He must like people and 
be liked by them. 


To a college interested in organ- 
ization of a class in casualty claims 
adjustment or in development of 
a curriculum in one of the many 
other “community” fields, the com- 
ments of Lester J. Lingle, former 
chairman of the education commit- 


For the first semester, the requisite 
basic knowledge of a casualty adjuster 
was broken down topically and the 
various claims managers wrote lectures 
covering the topics assigned them. 
These were delivered by the authors. 
The written lectures were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the class 
following their delivery for review by 
the students. The lectures were ulti- 
mately compiled as a bound volume. 


With the help of an...attorney, a 
series of lectures was planned for the 
second semester (1949-50) embracing 
certain aspects of the law, knowledge 
of which is regarded as a necessary 
part of the adjuster’s working equip- 
ment. These lectures were prepared 
and presented by practicing lawyers 
who for the most part specialize in the 
defense of liability claims which are 
the subject of insurance coverage. 
These lectures were also mimeographed 
and distributed as they were during 
the first term. 


Although the work during the 1949-50 
school year was regarded generally as 
successful, it was felt that the inex- 
perienced adjuster could profit more 
if the subject matter of the first semes- 
ter were expanded over two semesters. 
Consequently, this was the manner in 
which the program was arranged for 
1950-51. Some of the lectures were set 
forth in more detail and others were 
added..... Omitted were the legal sub- 
jects of the second semester of the 
1949-50 year. 


It was decided at the beginning of the 
1950-51 program that the mimeo- 
graphed lectures would not be dis- 
tributed when they were delivered but 
only at the end of each term. This pro- 
cedure was followed during the first 
semester, but in response to an almost 
unanimous and vigorous entreaty by 
the students, the original practice was 
resumed. There are advantages and 
disadvantages to both procedures, but 
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there was no question as to the prefer- 
ence of those enrolled in the class. 


Although the task is considerable, con- 
sideration has been given to compiling 
and assimilating the lectures hereto- 
fore presented into a basic text. It 
would be provided at the beginning of 
each term and would be utilized as a 
basis for assignments. Then the classes 
could engage in discussion rather than 
listen exclusively to lectures. Until a 
text is evolved, however, there is no 
alternative to the latter approach. 


One of the points that should be 
advanced in conclusion is that the 
claims adjusters’ course has been 
utilized to its fullest as a channel 
for improving public relations with 
the community. At the end of the 
first year, J. Paul Elliot, president 
of the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, presented certificates to 
those who completed the course. 
Other certificates of recognition al- 
so were awarded to class lecturers 
and to the leaders of the Forum 
who had been responsible for the 
program. It has also been the policy 
of the coordinator to write heads of 
insurance companies expressing 
appreciation for the outstanding 
work of these claims managers. 
Students who have done superior 
class work have been commended to 
their employers. 


The whole job has been part of 
the larger and continuing under- 
taking by the Evening Division to 
serve Los Angeles. Last fall, for 
example, 25,000 pieces of literature 
were mailed to business, industry, 
service groups, and civic organiza- 
tions regarding the numerous cur- 
riculums that would be available in 
the spring. In addition, newspa- 
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pers, local house organs, and per- 
sonal representatives have dissemi- 
nated information. 


In evaluating the over-all pro- 
gram that he has developed, Dean 
Frederick G. Fox observes: 


Outstanding experts in business, indus- 
try, and the arts contribute to the en- 
richment of evening classes at City 
College. Some of these recognized lead- 
ers in the community are on our teach- 
ing staff, which serves more than 8,000 
night students. A larger number of 
guest lecturers comes to the campus 
once or twice per semester to share 
their knowledge and experience. 


I believe it should be one of the func- 
tions of a ‘community college’ to en- 
courage civic, business, and profes- 
sional leaders to assist with the college 
educational program. Even the busiest 
men and women are both willing and 
anxious to contribute. This is true 
not only in the case of the insurance 
program but also in other fields in 
which special training programs are 
being conducted, such as rubber tech- 
nology, metal mining, credit manage- 
ment, ophthalmic optics, government 
and industrial accounting, world af- 
fairs, music, and art. 


We accept these gifts of talent with 
the same gratitude that accompanies 
contributions of money to our scholar- 
ship funds, for they not only enrich 
our educational program but also bring 
us into better and closer relationship 
with the community that the college 
serves. 

Whether the class in casualty 
claims adjustment is considered as 
part of a public relations program 
or as part of a large number of 
offerings which have been especial- 
ly tailored to meet community edu- 
cational needs on the college level, 
there is no doubt that its existence 
at Los Angeles City College is a 
significant one. 
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Content of the course and the 
specialists who contributed to it 
during 1949-50 were as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 
1949-50 


LECTURE No. 1—History of Casualty 
Insurance, Types of Policies, Terminol- 
ogy and Nomenclature, etc., by Eugene 
F. French, Claims Manager, Fireman’s 
Fund Group, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 2—The Typical Policy 
Contract, Insuring Agreements, Dec- 
larations, Conditions, Exclusions, etc., 
by Thomas Ellerby, Attorney, Cass and 
Johansing, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 3—Use and Nature of 
Various Insurance Claim Department 
Forms, by Arnold Evans, Claims Man- 
ager, Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Los 
Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 4 and No. 5 — The Signed 
Statement, by J. W. Ward, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Los Angeles Claims Man- 
agers Forum, and Claims Manager, 
General of America Companies, Los 
Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 6 — Settlement of Claims— 
Procedure, Forms, Techniques, Evalua- 
tion, etc., by J. C. Hook, Claims Man- 
ager, Ohio Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 7 and No. 8— Bodily 
Injury Claims, by Wm. K. Kinsel, Chair- 
man, Los Angeles Claims Managers 
Forum, and Claims Manager, General 
Accident Corporation, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 9— (Part 1) — Fraudu- 
lent Claims and the Fraudulent Claims 
Index Bureau, by Charles Griffin, At- 
torney, Southern California Division of 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 9— (Part 2) — California 
Financial Responsibility Law, by John 
F. Cobb, Attorney, Claims Department, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 10 and No. 11 — Califor- 
nia Motor Vehicle Code and Substituted 
Service Status, by Roger C. Babcock, 
President-elect, Los Angeles Claims 
Managers Forum and Claims Manager, 


Pacific Auto Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 12— Omitted because of 
revised schedule. 


LECTURE No. 13 — Material Damage Ap- 
praisal (Methods, Types of Losses, 
Estimating, Inspections, Salvage, De- 
preciation, etc.), by Edward C. Trem- 
ble, Claims Manager, Colonial Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 14 and No. 15— Trial 
Preparation of Claims, by M. A. Feath- 
erstone, Claims Manager, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 16 — Anatomy in Relation 
to Claims (Bodily Injuries, Fractures, 
etc.), by F. C. Frazier, Claims Manager, 
Guarantee Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 17 and No. 18 — Califor- 
nia Compensation Act and Investiga- 
tion of Workmen’s Compensation 
Claims, by W. A. L. Knox, Claims 
Manager, California Compensation In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
1949-50 


LECTURE No. B-1— Law of Torts: His- 
tory and Development; Application to 
Present-Day Insurance Problems; by 
Elber H. Tilson, Attorney, Crider, 
Runkle & Tilson, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. B-2—Law of Operation 
of Motor Vehicles or Use of Highways, 
by Hugh B. Rotchford, Attorney, Chase, 
Rotchford, Downen & Drukker, Los 
Angeles. 


LECTURE No. B-3 — The Preparation and 
Defense of Owners, Landlords and 
Tenants Cases, by Sidney A. Moss, At- 
torney, Moss, Lyon & Dunn, Los An- 
geles. 


LECTURE No. B-4— Products Liability 
Cases: Food and Drink; Manufactured 
Articles; Cosmetics; Warranty; Patent 
and Latent Defects; by Walter O. Schell, 
Attorney, Schell & Delamer, Los Ange- 
les. 

LECTURE No. B-5 — Omitted. 


LECTURE No. B-6 — Contractor’s Liabil- 
ity Cases: Liability of Owner; Liabil- 
ity of Lessee; Liability of General Con- 
tractor; Liability of Sub-Contractors; 
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Liability of the Public Generally; Lia- 
bility of Contractor to Employees over 
Sub-Contractor; Hold Harmless Agree- 
ments; Assumption of Liability by 
Contract; by James V. Brewer, Attor- 
ney-at-Law, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. B-7 — Vicarious Liability: 
Master and Servant; Parent and Child; 
Husband and Wife; Imputed Negli- 
gence by Statute; by Raymond G. Stan- 
bury, Attorney, Parker, Stanbury, 
Reese & McGee, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. B-8 — Law of Malpractice: 
Hospital Liability; Nurses’ Liability; 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Liability; Chi- 
ropodists’ Liability; Liability for Use 
of X-Ray and Other Electrical Appara- 
tus; Liability of Rest Homes and Sani- 
tariums, by Fred O. Reed, Attorney, 
Reed & Kirtland, Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. B-9 — Attractive Nuisance 
Cases and Assault and Battery and 
False Imprisonment Cases, by Harold 
Hunter, Attorney, Hunier & Liljestrom, 
Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. B-10 — Res Ipsa Loquitur 
(The Thing Speaks for Itself), by 
Joseph A. Spray, Attorney, Spray, 
Gould & Bowers, Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. B-11— Legal Doctrines: 
Assumption of Risk; Imminent Peril; 
Joint Venture; Joint Tort Feasor; Last 
Clear Chance, by Stephen J. Grogan, 
Attorney-at-Law, Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. B-12— Odds and Ends: 
Dog Bite Cases; Other Animal Cases; 
Liability of Riding Academies; Sports 
Liability; Liability of Operators of 
Amusement Devices; Eleemosynary and 
Charitable Institutions; by Donald E. 
Ruppe, Attorney, Crider, Runkle & 
Tilson, Los Angeles. 


During the summer of 1950, 
James R. Leffler, then Chairman of 
the Education Committee for the 
Casualty Claims Managers Forum 
of Los Angeles, recommended that 
the basic course to be repeated dur- 
ing 1950-51 should be altered, in- 
asmuch as the program during the 
first year was found to be too con- 
centrated. Consequently, the fol- 
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lowing program was worked out 
for the second year: 


FIRST SEMESTER 
1950-51 


LECTURE No. 1—History of Casualty 
Insurance, Types of Policies, Terminol- 
ogy and Nomenclature, etc., by Eugene 
F. French, Claims Manager, Fireman’s 
Fund Group, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 2—The Typical Automo- 
bile Liability Policy, Insuring Agree- 
ments, Declarations, Conditions, Ex- 
clusions, etc., by H. Thomas Ellerby, 
Claims Manager, Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 3—The Use and Nature 
of Various Insurance Claim Depart- 
ment Forms, by Wendell Jackson, 
Claims Manager, Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Company of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 4— The Function of the 
Insurance Commission and the Rela- 
tionship of the Commission to the In- 
surance Industry, by Joe Thomas, At- 
torney and Deputy Commissioner, Legal 
Department, California Insurance Com- 
missioner, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 5—First Party Claim 
Handling, by Lester J. Lingle, Claims 
Manager, Allstate Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 6— Material Damage Ap- 
praisal (Methods, Types of Losses, 
Estimating, Inspections, Salvage, De- 
preciation, etc.), by Edward C. Tremble, 
Claims Manager, Colonial Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 7 and No. 8 — California 
Motor Vehicle Code, by Roger C. Bab- 
cock, Claims Manager, Pacific Auto 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 9— The Investigation of 
an Automobile Accident, by Lyall Pear- 
son, Liability Claims Manager, Toplis 
and Harding, Los Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 10 and No. 11—The 
Signed Statement, by J. W. Ward, 
Claims Manager, General of America 
Companies, Los Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 12 and No. 13 —Settle- 
ment of Bodily Injury Claims, prepared 
by William Kinsel, Claim Manager of 
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the General Accident Corporation, Los 
Angeles, delivered by George Wittpen 
of the same company. 

LECTURE No. 14— Good Business Let- 
ters as Applied to Claims Work, by 
W. H. Freeman, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Los Angeles. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
1950-51 


LECTURE No. 1— The Garage Liability 
Policy; The Contract and Claim Han- 
dling, by Sutton F. Scanlin, Claim Man- 
ager, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. 2— The O. L. & T. Policy; 
The Contract and Claim Handling, by 
H. R. Thomas, Claim Manager, Ameri- 
can Associated Companies, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 3— The M & C Policy and 
the Owners and Contractors Protective 
Policy; The Contracts and Claim Han- 
dling, instructor to be assigned. 


LECTURE No. 4—The Comprehensive 
General Liability Policy, including 
Products Coverage and the Personal 
Liability Endorsement, by Charles 
Adroon, Claim Manager, Phoenix-Lon- 
don, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 5— Police Methods of In- 


vestigating Accidents, by Capt. Sulli- 
van, Los Angeles Police Department. 


LECTURE No. 6—The Residence and 
Outside Theft Policy, by Norman Hew- 
itt, Assistant Claim Manager, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, Los 
Angeles. 

LECTURE No. 7— Commercial Burglary 
and Robbery Policies, by Norman Hew- 
itt, Assistant Claim Manager, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, Los 
Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 8 and No. 9 — Trial Prep- 
aration, by M. A. Featherstone, Claim 
Manager, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 10 and No. 11 — The Law 
Suit, by Joseph A. Zahradka, Attorney, 
Los Angeles. 

LECTURE No. 12— The Unemployment 
Compensation Disability Act, by Larry 
Burford, Claim Manager, Continental 
Casualty Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURES No. 13 and No. 14—The 
Workman’s Compensation Act, by 
W. A. L. Knox, Claim Manager, Cali- 
fornia Compensation Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

LECTURES No. 15 and No. 16 — Anatomy 
from a Claim Standpoint, by F. C. Fra- 
zier, Claim Manager, Guarantee Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles. 


LECTURE No. 17—Skid Marks, by Lt. 
Fuller, Los Angeles Police Department. 











A Survey of Public Relations in 


Junior Colleges 
JAMES F. CLARKE 


‘Tue professional public relations 
worker is a stranger on the cam- 
pus of most of the junior and 
community colleges of this coun- 
try. Altogether too many colleges 
are spending too little time, efiort, 
and money in public relations ac- 
tivities. However, planned pro- 
grams of public relations are being 
recognized as a necessity by the ad- 
ministrators of those institutions. 
These facts came to light in a sur- 
vey of public relations conducted 
among the membership of the 
American’ Association of Junior 
Colleges by the author. 
Responses were gathered from 
236 of the 444 members of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges polled. Replies were re- 
ceived from 123 public junior col- 


leges and 113 private institutions 
in forty-four states. The results 
give evidence of the vast work 
which public relations workers 
face in the junior and community 
college field. 


Although one-half of the junior 
colleges state that they have an 
administrative officer directly 
charged with public relations re- 
sponsibilities, only one college in 
four actually has a director of pub- 
lic relations, publicity, or a simi- 
larly titled official. The survey 
shows that many colleges assign 
public relations duties to other 
officers—the president or chief ad- 
ministrative officer, business man- 
ager, registrar, dean of women, 
director of activities, director of 
admissions, or student personnel 


Table I 


COLLEGES IN SURVEY HAVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM AND OFFICERS 

















Public Private Total 

Number of questionnaires sent 243 201 444 
Number of responses 123 113 236 
Number having programs to 

any degree 719 71 150 
Members of American College 

Public Relations Association 11 24 35 
Number having public relations 

officers 50 63 113 
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officer. Eight colleges give these 
duties to instructors in addition 
to normal teaching loads. Advertis- 
ing agencies are used by five col- 
leges. Four colleges retain the 
agencies as the sole public relations 
agents; the fifth uses an agency to 
assist the public relations officer 
in the advertising phases of the 
program only. However, more than 
two-thirds of the public colleges 
(54 of 79) and one-half (35 of 71) 
of the private colleges give addi- 
tional assignments to faculty mem- 
bers who have other regular duties. 


In the 1948 edition of American 
Junior Colleges, edited by Jesse 
P. Bogue, not a single public re- 
lations official is listed among the 
administrative officers of any col- 
lege. 

Only thirty-five of those re- 
sponding to the survey stated that 
they were members of the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations As- 
sociation. Most of the rest ex- 


pressed total ignorance of this 
well-established professional or- 
ganization. 


The newly appointed public re- 
lations officer should evidently 
expect to spend one-half of his 
time on activities other than pub- 
lic relations according to the sur- 
vey results. Teaching and other 
duties are the rule rather than the 
exception for those doing public 
relations in the junior colleges. 
Public relations from this stand- 
point seems to be more of an after- 
thought than the major responsi- 
bility that it actually is. This is a 
distinct departure from the pat- 
tern as practiced in senior colleges 
and universities. 

A partial awakening in attitude 
can be seen in three junior colleges 
reporting two or three administra- 
tive personnel devoting full-time to 
their public relations offices. 


Practically all colleges report- 
ing their public relations activities 


Table II 








Public 


Private Total 





Area No. of 


No. of No. of 


Responses Ranking Responses Ranking Responses Ranking 





Number of different 

responses 79 
Publicity 74 
New Student Promotion 59 
Publications 42 
Radio-TV Programming 28 1 
Fund Raising 9 1 
Advertising 44 
Special Events Planning 42 
Community Integration 45 
Alumni Relations 32 
Professional Relations 30 
Other Staff Responsi- 

bilities 54 





na) CoOorragtre So ts 


71 — 

65 1 139 1 
54 2 113 2 
50 3 92 3 
22 11 50 10 
32 8 41 11 
38 5 82 5 
37 6 79 7 
31 9 76 8 
48 4 80 6 
23 10 53 9 
35 7 89 4 
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in the survey indicated that they 
included some form of publicity. 
Public and private colleges alike 
use publicity as the king-pin of 
their programs. 
licity as an activity within the pub- 
lic relations programs of the junior 
and community colleges is new stu- 
dent promotion. 


In the public colleges community 
integration, advertising, publica- 
tions, special-events planning, 
alumni relations, professional rela- 
tions, radio and television pro- 
gramming, and fund raising rank 
after publicity and new student 


promotion in order of the number 


practicing them. Nine public col- 
leges make fund raising a basic 
part of their program. 

The private colleges list publica- 
tions, alumni relations, advertis- 
ing, special-events planning, fund 


Second to pub- 
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raising, community integration, 
professional relations, and radio 
and television programming in 
that order after publicity and new 
student promotion. 


On the average, junior and com- 
munity colleges spend about seven- 
ty-five per cent of their time in 
public relations on what might be 
termed the “pay-off” activities: 
new student promotion, fund rais- 
ing, and alumni work. The public 
junior or community college pro- 
gram is forty per cent publicity and 
new student promotion; the pri- 
vate college program, sixty per 
cent. 

A difference of emphasis can 
be seen between the public and 
private colleges in the areas of 
fund raising and alumni work as 
revealed in the survey. Public col- 
leges depend largely on their gov- 


Table III 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS 
PHASES OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 








_— Public Private 
Colleges Colleges 
Publicity 24 31 
New Student Promotion 15 29 
Fund Raising 6 26 
Publications 10 15 
Community Integration 9 10 
Alumni Relations’ .~ 6 14 
Special Events Planning 6 6 
Advertising 5 7 
Radio-TV Programming 5 3.5 
Professional Relations 4 6 
Other Staff Responsibilities 58 50 
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ernmental units for tax support with very little assured support, 
or appropriations and therefore uses one-quarter of its time in fund 
spend only about six per cent of raising. Similarly, the amount of 
their time in public relations or time spent on alumni work is three 
fund raising. The private college, times greater than that spent by 


Table IV 


COMPARATIVE RANKINGS OF NUMBER OF COLLEGES PARTICIPATING 


AND TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
~7q 








PUBLIC COLLEGES 





Time Number Participating 
Other Staff Responsibilities (58) 1. Publicity (74) 
Publicity (24) 2. New Student Promotion (59) 
New Student Promotion (15) 3. Other Staff Responsibilities (54) 
Publications (10) 4. Community Integration (45) 
Community Integration (9) 5. Advertising (44) 
Fund Raising (6) 6. Special Events Planning (42) 
Alumni Relations (6) 7. Publications (42) 
Special Events Planning (6) 8. Alumni Relations (32) 
Advertising (5) 9. Professional Relations (30) 
Radio-TV Programming (5) 10. Radio-TV Programming (28) 
Professional Relations (4) 11. Fund Raising (9) 








PRIVATE COLLEGES 


---- - » + — eg 


Other Staff Responsibilities (50) Publicity (65) 
New Student Promotion (54) 


Publicity (31) 
New Student Promotion (29) Publications (50) 
Alumni Relations (48) 


Fund Raising (26) 
Advertising (38) 


Publications (15) 

Alumni Relations (14) Special Events Planning (37) 

Community Integration (10) Other Staff Responsibilities (35) 
Fund Raising (32) 


Advertising (7) 
Special Events Planning (6) Community Integration (31) 
Professional Relations (23) 


Professional Relations (6) 
Radio-TV Programming (3.5) Radio-TV Programming (22) 





re oe 
RSW RNAP woh 








ALL COLLEGES 





Other Staff Responsibilities (55) 1. Publicity (139) 

Publicity (19) 2. New Student Promotion (113) 
New Student Promotion (17) 3. Publications (92) 

Fund Raising (16) 4. Other Staff Responsibilities (89) 
Publications (10) 5. Advertising (82) 

Community Integration (9) 6. Alumni Relations (80) 
Alumni Relations (8) 7. Special Events Planning (79) 
Special Events Planning (7) 8. Community Integration (76) 
Advertising (4.5) 9. Professional Relations (53) 
Radio-TV Programming (4) 10. Radio-TV Programming (50) 
Professional Relations (3.5) 11. Fund Raising (41) 




















SURVEY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


the public colleges since many pri- 
vate colleges must depend upon 
their alumni for financial support 
and help in attracting students. 


The study of the time spent 
shows that junior and community 
colleges spend twice as much time 
on publicity as they do on the prep- 
aration of various publications; 
and twice as much time on pub- 
lications as on radio and television 
programming; twice as much time 
in becoming a part of the com- 
munity (community integration) 
as on getting along with other 
educational institutions (profes- 
slonal relations). 


Comparing the time spent to the 
number of colleges participating 
bears out earlier conclusions. The 
importance of the “pay-off” func- 
tions is clearly shown. The com- 
parative unimportance indicated 
for radio and television program- 
ming brings the conclusion that 
here is an area relegated to a minor 
role in which the colleges could 
do much more to their advantage 
with little expense. 


But the greatest disparity is 
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shown in examining the answers 
on the budgets for public relations 
operations. A private college on 
the West Coast topped the list with 
a yearly appropriation of $17,500. 
At the other end of the scale is a 
sizable number of colleges report- 
ing no budgets or those for postage 
and office expenses only. One col- 
lege listed $50 expenses for new 
student promotion as its entire pub- 
lic relations budget. A $300 cata- 
log annually was another college’s 
budget. 


Less than half the colleges an- 
swering the inquiries about budg- 
ets had any type of stated budg- 
et for public relations. Many of 
them indicated that their public 
relations outlay came from con- 
tingency funds or were established 
only for specific projects. The 
average over-all budget of those 
answering was $3,500 per year. 
The average annual expenditure 
for the public junior colleges was 
$1,632, and for the private jun- 
ior colleges, $4,685. 


The survey showed an almost 
pitiful lack of awareness on the 


Table V 
BUDGET SIZE 








Yearly Budget 


Number Reporting 





Public Private 
0-500 8 3 
500-1,000 6 5 
1,000-5,000 9 15 
5,000-10,000 1 7 
10,000 and over 0 3 
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part of many administrators as to 
what public relations is, how it 
functions, and what it can do. Sev- 
eral outbursts against “new- 
fangled ideas” were noted. 

Some administrators, however, 
showed an acute awareness of its 
possibilities. One president wrote, 
“Public relations is the responsi- 
bility of all our staff at all times; 
our director of public relations 
merely captains the team and sug- 
gests specific applications and pro- 
cedures.” 

Another president seemed to 


typify the plight of many of the 
colleges when he stated, “This is 
a new public junior college in its 
fifth year of operation. We have 
been so concerned with the prob- 
lems of housing, curriculum, teach- 
er selection, etc., that we have 
not been able to give as much time 
to professional public relations as 
we should have.” 

The junior and community col- 
leges have made a start toward ob- 
taining better public relations, but, 
from the survey, it is evident that 
much remains to be done. 








Guidance in Higher Education 


GUY C. MITCHELL 


(5 UIDANCE has been defined as 
the process of assisting the indi- 
vidual in determining and ana- 
lyzing his interests, aptitudes, 
limitations, and problems, and in 
the light of this knowledge help- 
ing him to make wise choices and 
adjustments in order that he may 
live a fuller life. 


A guidance program may be 
thought of as the body of services 
organized specifically to help stu- 
dents solve their problems and to 
improve their planning. 


Although the better institutions 
of higher learning have always 
been concerned with the individual 
development of their students, 
guidance, as such, is relatively new 
in the field of education. 


Before the turn of the century, 
the programs of colleges and uni- 
versities did not differ greatly. 


The year 1948 marked the forti- 
eth anniversary of the beginning 
of the vocational guidance move- 
ment in the United States. Al- 
though guidance began as voca- 
tional guidance, it is no longer 
limited to helping the student make 
a vocational choice. It includes all 
the problems of youth and aims to 
offer direction and _ assistance 
whenever choices are involved. 
Such choices are to be found also 
in the social, educational, and mor- 
al realms. 


Reasons for Increasing 

Emphasis on Guidance 
During the twentieth century 
there has been increasing emphasis 
on guidance. Some of the reasons 


for this increase are: 

1. Youth of today subjected to much 
greater emotional strains in the 
community than youth of a gener- 
ation ago. 

2. Students go into college with a drive 
for life planning. Vocational selec- 
tion is being more and more de- 
layed because the individual must 
complete his college course before 
he can embark upon the vocation, 
and also because in the professions 
the period of training is continually 
being lengthened. As they proceed 
in college, students realize the ne- 
cessity of making this training 
worthwhile. In order to assist stu- 
dents there has come to be more 
emphasis on guidance. 

3.The number of students enrolling 
in colleges and universities is in- 
creasing. In 1890 only 157,000 per- 
sons were attending public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities.1 The 
enrollment had grown by 1940 to 
1,500,000 (exclusive of those taking 
correspondence and extension work) 
—a gain of 850 per cent. By 1947 
enrollments in institutions of higher 
learning had reached a total of 
2,338,226.2 

This increase in enrollment has 
brought to the college great num- 
bers of young people who are not 
equipped to profit from the kind of 
education that. the colleges offer. 
Most college programs have been 


iLeo M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kin- 
dred, The Teacher and School Organization 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), p. 8. 


*Fall Enrollments in Higher Educational 
Institutions, Circular No. 238 (Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1947), p. 2. 
(Planographed). 
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designed to prepare students for 
professional and graduate schools, 
whose purpose has been to produce 
scholars and research workers.’ 


A carefully planned guidance pro- 
gram is therefore imperative if these 
students are to find their bearings 
in the modern college or university, 
with its numerous curriculum offer- 
ings, electives, and extracurricular 
activities. 

Just the great variety of cur- 
riculum offerings alone, as contrast- 
ed with the relatively few curri- 
culum offerings in the secondary 
school, constitutes a problem for 
the college or university student. 
Today in many colleges the num- 
ber of courses offered actually ex- 
ceeds the number of entering fresh- 
men.4 The seriousness of this prob- 
lem is indicated by the fact that 
one-half of all college students make 
at least one major curriculum change 
while in college. 


4. Recognition should be given to the 
fact that the drop-out of students 
in colleges and universities is high. 
Although students have come to 
college in increasing numbers, they 
have likewise dropped out in lar- 
ger numbers. For a while this high 
mortality did not disturb most col- 
leges. Some even thought that this 
elimination was indicative of high 
standards. It has been pointed out 
that the drop-out rate after the first 
year of college is approximately thir- 
ty-three and one-third per cent.5 
This figure is higher than it should 
be because the President’s Report 


8C. Robert Pace, They Went to College 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1941), p. 5. 


4T. R. McConnell and Ruth E. Eckert, 
“Undergraduate Programs of Students Re- 
ceiving the B.A. Degree,’’ Studies in Higher 
Education, Biennial Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, 1940-42 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press), p. 121. 

SAddress by Clifford E. Erickson, Sec- 
tion I Meeting, Fourth National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, April 
4-7, 1949. 

‘Clifford E. Erickson (ed.), op. cit., p. 1. 

"Ibid, p. 2. 


we) 


. Study of the Individual. 


. Informational Service. 


on Higher Education showed that 
fifty per cent of college students 
can do satisfactorily the first two 
years of college work. Today col- 
leges are coming to be more con- 
cerned over the mortality rate of 
students. One of the reasons for 
the increasing emphasis on guidance 
is to counteract this high drop-out 
rate. 


. There is an increasing complexity 


of civilization, which necessitates 
efforts to help youth solve their 
problems. 


. Wars have emphasized the value of 


guidance and personnel techniques. 


Purpose of Guidance 


Guidance 
is concerned with a careful, system- 
atic, and continuous study of the 
individual student. Such a study 
is necessary if the student is to 
be understood by those working 
with him,* and it is necessary that 
the student come to understand him- 
self. 


If students 
are to be helped to solve their prob- 
lems, they need continuously pro- 
vided information—about themselves, 
the social world, the world of work, 
specific jobs in which they may be 
interested. The guidance program 
is concerned to see that this infor- 
mation is provided. 


. Counseling. Every student at some 


time needs personal and individual 
help if he is to improve his plan- 
ning or solve his problems.?7 This 
process of helping a student, through 
interviews and other individual re- 
lationships, to solve his problems and 
improve his planning is called 
counseling. It is therefore impor- 
tant that every college and universi- 
ty provide an organized plan for 
counseling by competent persons. 

There are five areas of counseling: 

a.Personal counseling. This in- 
volves helping students make their 
own decisions with respect to per- 
sonal problems. 

b. Adjustment counseling—individual 
and group. Adjustment counseling 
aids students in becoming ac- 
customed to their new environ- 
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ment. Types of adjustment needed 
by freshmen coming to college 
and universities include: (1) 
personal acquaintance with fel- 
Iow students, (2) personal ac- 
quaintance with the faculty, (3) 
knowledge of rules and regula- 
tions. 


c. Vocational counseling. This is 
sometimes referred to as voca- 
tional guidance, which has been 
defined as “the process of assist- 
ing the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for, enter up- 
on, and progress in it.”8 Although 
this process should begin in the 
secondary school, it should be con- 
tinued during college. The process 
should culminate in clarifying the 
student’s vocational objectives? 
and the choosing of an occupation. 


d. Specialized counseling. This in- 
cludes counseling in such special- 
ized areas as religion and health. 


e. Academic counseling. This might 
be thought of as educational guid- 
ance. Here, one is concerned with 
the student’s getting the best edu- 
cation commensurate with his 
ability and capacity. It includes 
helping every student in plan- 
ning his course of study and in 
solving scholastic problems 
throughout his college career. 


4. Placement and follow-up. The col- 
lege should help the student make 
a satisfactory transition from 
school to work. In order that this 
objective may be achieved, there 
should be maintained in the insti- 
tution a placement bureau. Even 
after the student has been placed 
in a job there should be a carefully 
planned follow-up program. This 
periodic follow-up enables the insti- 
tution to evaluate the student’s 
training and the effectiveness of 
his work at the institution and to 
help the individual progress in his 
work. From these follow-up stud- 
ies might emerge suggestions for 
improving the curriculum. 


5. Helping the college or university 
staff. The guidance program serves 
the entire institution of higher 
learning by gathering information 
about students for faculty members. 
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The Place of Tests in Guidance 

It is the function of the counse- 
lor to help the student analyze his 
strengths and weaknesses, abili- 
ties, interests, and aptitudes. In- 
formation with regard to some of 
these factors can be obtained from 
the interview, but the findings of 
the interviewer alone do not suf- 
fice. Objective tests constitute the 
most effective device for exploring 
the student’s potentalities. 

Although the principal purpose 
of tests is to supplement the inter- 
view and help arrive at an under- 
standing of the student’s abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes, it is well 
to remember that tests are only one 
means of evaluating a student for 
proper placement and adjustment 
and of helping him to make wise 
vocational decisions. The testing 
program has no value as an end 
in itself, 

Tests are useful only when pro- 
perly administered, accurately 
scored, and correctly interpreted. 


One may question whether or 
not scores on objective tests re- 
veal anything of importance re- 
garding the individual. A case 
might be cited to show that test 
scores can be meaningful. 


A veteran went to a guidance 
center seeking approval for flight 
training which he was already pur- 
suing at a commercial flying school. 


8Occupations, XXVI (May, Con- 


tents page. 

*Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, “Student Personnel 
Work,” Chap. 10 of Higher Education in the 
South (Chapel Hill, North Carolinia: Uni- 
versity of North Carolinia Press, 1947), 
p. 123. 


1948), 
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Test scores made by this man 
showed : 


1.No interest whatsoever in scienti- 
fic occupations. Instead, there was 
considerable interest in mechanical 
occupations, and some interest in 
artistic and musical occupations. 
Unsatisfactory self-adjustment. 
Low intelligence (1.Q. of 85). 
Little understanding of mechanics. 
Very low adaptability to new situ- 
ations indicating that he should be 
placed on jobs which are normally 
routine and do not require inde- 
pendent thinking. Persons in such 
jobs frequently are below average 
in ability to understand directions, 
and need step by step instruction 
for most tasks. 

6. Exceptionally low practical judg- 
ment as it operates in everyday 
situations. On this test he scored 
first percentile, the next above zero. 

7. Arithmetical reasoning — which 
ought to show some relationship to 
the computation and figuring which 
a pilot is called upon to use—zero 
percentile. 


Do these test scores mean any- 
thing in this veteran’s case? He 
wanted to take flying. On the last 
paragraph of the interpretation 
of these scores the following sen- 
tences were written: .- 

In the light of the test scores one 
would feel justified in recommending 
that flying not be pursued. Rather 
it might be well for the man to 
undertake something in the me- 
chanical and artistic field not in- 
volving much responsibility or ini- 
| tiative or independent thinking. 

The vocation tentatively select- 
ed was that of printer. An ef- 
fort was made to get the man to 
see the inadvisability of pursuing 
flight training. He said that he 
wanted only a private license, but 
a private license permits a flyer to 
carry one other person in the plane 
with him. A few weeks after this 
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man was through the guidance 
center, he obtained his private li- 
cense and had a plane crash, kill- 
ing a person with him and seriously 
injuring himself. 

This individual had been per- 
mitted to continue flight training 
because he had already completed 
a substantial proportion of the 
training before coming to the guid- 
ance center and were he to discon- 
tinue training at that time, he 
would have had to assume all the 
expense of his training. Conse- 
quently, the Veterans Administra- 
tion permitted him to continue with 
his training in flying. Had due 
cognizance been taken of the test 
scores, however, there would have 
been no plane crash. 


Sometimes one finds the follow- 
ing position or attitude: The stu- 
dent knows already what he wants, 
or what he is interested in; there- 
fore, why should he be expected 
to take any tests—placement, apti- 
tude, ability, occupational inter- 
est, etc. 

There are a number of reasons 
for using a different method in 
educational and vocational guid- 
ance than just permitting the stu- 
dent to “take what he wants.” 

First, the student may not know 
what he wants. 

Second, he may possibly wish 
training in an occupation which 
is not suitable for him, as illustra- 
ted in the case of the student in- 
terested in flight training. 

Third, in pursuing his immediate 
or expressed interest the student 
may be overlooking a higher level 
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of work in which he would excel 
if he were only aware of his own 
abilities. An example is the stu- 
dent whose ambition is to become 
a laboratory technician but who 
has the intelligence, aptitude, and 
requirements sufficient for becom- 
ing a physician. 

Fourth, in expressing a desire 
for a certain kind of work or 
training (in the absence of tests 
and guidance) a student may not 
be expressing his own desire at 
all,-but the wishes of his parents, 
relatives, or friends. Illustrative 
of this is the student who, influ- 
enced by a domineering mother, 
was unsatisfactorily endeavoring 
to become an accountant. Counsel- 
ing and tests showed that industri- 
al arts would be his field, and he 
readily made the change. 
Guidance as a Phase of the Stu- 


dent Personnel Program 

Guidance is one phase of the 
student personnel program in col- 
lege and should be thought of in 
terms of its relation to that pro- 
gram—a movement which saw its 
origin and rapid growth in the 
twentieth century. The student 
personnel program has now taken 
its place with the academic, the 
business, and the public relations 
functions of institutions of higher 
learning.1° 

In the past, many personnel serv- 
ices were performed by faculty 
members and administrators. “It 
was possible for the faculty to 
deal individually with students 
without a formal organization con- 
cerned with student needs.”11How- 
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ever, with the great increase in 
enrollment and the complexity of 
college curriculums, there has aris- 
en a need for integrated person- 
nel services. 

Student personnel work includes 
helping the individual relate his 
varied interests and activities, de- 
velop consistent purposes, and ac- 
quire proficiency in working with 
others toward common goals. 


The major functions of the stu- 
dent personnel program may be 
thought of as two in number— 


namely: 

1. To afford assistance to chief ad- 
ministration officers. 

2. To see a student as a whole being 
and provide adequate guidance 
upon the basis of such insight. 

More specifically, however, the 
functions of the student personnel 
program are: 


. Pre-college counseling. 

. Student selection. 

. Testing. 

. Registration. 

. Orientation—continuous and well- 
organized. 

. Coordination of student activities. 

. Student health. 

. Provisions for financial aid. 


. Group guidance, or guidance in 
respect to: 
a. Student activities. 
b. Student living. 


10. Placement and follow-up. 

11. Provision for and assistance in 
respect to religious affairs. 

12. A service relationship to the ad- 
- ministration and the rest of the 


om w tO Fe 


ows] 


staff. 
Fourth National Conference on Higher 
,Education (Chicago, Illinois, April 4-7, 
1949), “Counseling,” Preliminary Reports 


of Study Groups, p. 6. Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Higher Education in the South, p. 119. 
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Counseling, which was men- 
tioned earlier as one of the pur- 
poses of guidance, is inherent in 
all of these functions. 


The administration and organ- 
ization of any student personnel 
program is an active part of the 
functioning college structure, re- 
quiring joint administrative, fac- 
ulty, and student participation. 

To promote this purpose, the 
administration and coordination of 
personnel services should be the 
responsibility of an administrative 
official, or in some cases, of a per- 
sonnel committee under one per- 
son’s leadership. 


Evaluation 
There should be a continuous 
evaluation of the guidance pro- 
gram, showing the influence that 
guidance has had upon the atti- 
tudes, plans, and adjustment of 
the student. 


Some suggested criteria to be 
used in the evaluation of guidance 
services are: 


1. Decrease in student academic mor- 
tality. 

2. Changes in discipline cases—a de- 
crease in disciplinary problems. 


3. Student adjustment after leaving 
the institution. 


4. Student and faculty reaction to 
values of the service provided.12 


Some of the methods by which 


2Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education (Chicago, Illinois, April 4-7, 1949), 
“Counseling,” Preliminary Reports of Study 
Groups, p. 4. Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education Association of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

18] bid 

4John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 


The New American College (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 196. 


the evaluation may be conducted 
include: 


1. A check on behavior change through 
interview records and through fol- 
low-up studies. 


2. A measurement by tests and ques- 
tionnaires of changes before and 
after guidance. 


3. A follow-up of graduates.13 


Some Specific Problems 

One of the main problems in a 
college guidance program is getting 
participation and cooperation from 
the other members of the faculty, 
and without the help of the college 
or university administrators, it be- 
comes an even more difficult task. 


A second problem is, Who is to 
do counseling? 


One plan is to designate certain 
members of the faculty as teacher- 
counselors, working under the su- 
pervision of a coordinator of guid- 
ance. They would be responsible 
for the greater proportion of the 
counseling. Under this plan mem- 
bers of the instructional staff, 
qualified by native endowments 
and special training for the guid- 
ance function, “are assigned a 
relatively small number of coun- 
selees and a part-time teaching 
load.”’14 


A second plan is for the insti- 
tution to employ full-time counse- 
lors who are not responsible for 
administrative work or teaching, 
except once every two or three 
terms or every semester or two 
they may be expected to teach a 
course in counseling or guidance, 
or orientation. This plan is found 
more frequently in the large insti- 
tutions. 
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A third plan for counseling is for 
all of the faculty members, or at 
least all of the instructional staff, 
to participate in counseling. The 
students are thus distributed 
among the entire faculty for pur- 
poses of counseling —‘“‘each in- 
structor being made responsible 
for thirty to forty students, in ad- 
dition to a full-time teaching sched- 
ule, rather than being assigned 
to specialized full-time counselors, 
with the faculty drawn into the 
picture only as the official counsel- 
or deems necessary.”15 The ad- 
vantage of this plan is that it 
brings the entire faculty into the 
program and makes them more 
“guidance conscious.” The dis- 
advantage is that large numbers 
of the faculty cannot adapt them- 
selves to such a situation, and the 
counseling will fall upon the 
shoulders of only a part of the 
faculty. This practice is perhaps 
the one found most frequently 
among the small institutions of 
higher learning. If a faculty mem- 
ber is helping in connection with 
counseling, i.e., to an appreciable 
extent, his teaching load should 
be reduced. 


Advanced students may also help 
with counseling because they exer- 
cise much influence over other stu- 
dents. Especially could they he 
helpful in assisting with the social 
counseling of girls in the dormi- 
tories and in assisting with the 
pre-college counseling, registra- 
tion, and orientation. 


A coordinator is needed to ad- 
minister and supervise the coun- 
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seling program. “In small institu- 
tions this same person will devote 
considerable time to counseling and 
to the development of those as- 
signed to counseling duties.’’16 
Helpful means in such a program 
include faculty counseling hand- 
books and the providing of staff 
to take care of individual cases. 


A problem is how to recognize 
the student who should be coun- 
seled. Should the counselor wait 
until the student seeks whatever 
assistance the counselor can ren- 
der? Of course, ideally the aim 
should be to create such an at- 
titude on the part of the student 
that he will seek conferences with 
the counselor on his own initiative 
rather than be called in by the 
counselor. Much attention is given 
to the obviously serious cases but 
not enough to those students who 
are planning the curriculums and 
establishing the goals which they 
can never achieve. 


There is now coming to appear 
in the literature the phrase, “coun- 
seling readiness,” which has ref- 
erence to recognizing cases for 
counseling before they come to be 
too serious, cases which the stu- 
dents themselves do not recognize 
but which are sufficiently serious 
to justify immediate attention. 


Deans of Women 
Areas in which Deans of Women 


I bid., p. 196. 
Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education (Chicago, Illinois, April 4-7, 


1949), “Counseling,” Preliminary Reports of 
Study Groups, p. 4. Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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can play an important role in guid- 
ance are social guidance, personal 
counseling, and student participa- 
tion in activities. The Dean of 
Women has much opportunity even 
as early as “Freshmen Week” dur- 
ing orientation to aid the student 
in forming new social relation- 
ships, in making adjustments to a 
new physical environment, and in 
recognizing and assuming respon- 
sibilities in regard to the academic 
and extra-curricular programs. 
The Deans of Women need to re- 
member that there should be a 
balance between academic work 
and participation in student activ- 
ities. According to one study, sev- 
enty-five per cent of the students 
in colleges and universities who 
drop out have never participated 
in any extra-curricular activity. 
Another study shows that students 
who participate in extra-curricular 
activities make higher grades than 
do those who do not. Deans of 
Women must also remember that 
there is a distinct value in stu- 
dent religious activities. 


From the material on “Student 
Personnel Work” in Higher Edu- 
cation in the South, one finds the 
following statements with regard 
to the development through social 
relationships: 


The social program is the respon- 
sibility of the entire college and should 
be planned and participated in by the 
administration, the faculty, and the 
students. The activities should be 
varied to appeal to all types of in- 
terests and tastes and frequent enough 
to provide adequate diversions.17 


The responsibility for directing 


the social program will rest with 
the Dean of Women. 


Precautions 


It is important that significant 
findings resulting from interviews, 
conferences, and tests be made 
available to other members of the 
faculty who can often use this in- 
formation to the advantage of the 
counselee. However, confidential 
information about a student ac- 
quired through counseling should 
not be publicized around the cam- 
pus. 


Counseling and the guidance pro- 
gram should not cause the student 
to become dependent upon the 
counselor. Counseling, instead of 
encouraging increasing depend- 
ence upon the counselor, should en- 
able the student to stand on his 
own feet.18 


It is well to remember that in 
guidance there should be less tell- 
ing or prescribing and more help- 
ing the student to understand and 
solve his problems. The concept of 
guidance, as well as the concept 
of all student personnel services, 
represents a broad educational ob- 
jective which cannot be achieved 
merely through the development 
of an elaborate organizational 
structure and a personnel specific- 
ally trained to operate the system. 


An effective student personnel pro- 
gram is the outgrowth of careful study 
and long-range planning on the part 
of the institution which it serves. It 


“Higher Education in the South, pp. 121- 
122. 

Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance 
(3rd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1945), pp. 270-271. 
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cannot be set up in imitation of an- 
other successful program, but must be 
worked out in terms of the common 
needs of the students, the resources of 
the institution, and the purposes for 
which it exists.19 


It is essential that there be prop- 
er distribution of the counselor’s 
time. If this is not done, “almost 
any phase of the counseling pro- 
gram or even a few students can 
so completely and effectively mo- 
nopolize the counselor’s time”’ as to 
defeat the main objective of the 
program.?° 

Summary 

By way of summary it might 

be said that guidance is more es- 
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sential for college students today 
than ever before; moral, social, 
vocational, and educational guid- 
ance is needed. Much attention 
should be paid to the problems of 
guidance. Their great significance 
warrants a guidance program that 
is properly devised and adminis- 
tered. Such a program should cut 
down on disciplinary cases, reduce 
both maladjustment and _ school 
mortality, and make for better citi- 
zens, more worthy college and uni- 
versity graduates, more noble men 
and women, and more loyal alumni. 


wHigher Education in the South, p. 119. 
Sexson and Harbeson, op. cit., p. 119. 








Periodicals and Classroom English: 
An Evaluation of a Teaching Aid 


WINSTON WEATHERS 


Berore considering any particu- 
lar teaching aid which might be 
employed in classroom instruction, 
it is wise to ascertain the exact 
nature of the course work involved 
and to establish the confines as 
well as the possibilities of the sub- 
ject matter. This is particularly 
necessary in the field of college 
English, for an increasing number 
of freshman classes in rhetoric and 
composition are becoming “fresh- 
man orientation classes” or “how 
to get along with people classes” 
or “contemporary events classes,” 
and, as a result, are becoming a 
junk-pile for teaching aids which 
other courses are discarding. Many 
institutions of higher learning for- 
get that rhetoric, as a specific dis- 
cipline within the humanities, has 
specific functions, characteristics, 
and limitations and cannot be 
stretched, either by necessity or 
whim, to include lessons on modern 
science or prehistoric culture. In 
too many institutions, teaching 
aids are in control of the instruc- 
tion rather than the instructor 
being in control of the aids. 


Freshman English, first of all, 
should be devoted to the art of 
writing which takes into considera- 
tion the two principal phases of 
rhetoric: form and content. I[n- 
struction in the art of writing 
should not concentrate on one-half 


of the rhetorical division in pref- 
erence to the other half. The func- 
tion of the college English teacher 
is not to teach content as such but 
rather to teach form and the tech- 
nique of placing content into a lin- 
guistic mold. 


This does not mean that the 
English teacher should ignore 
ideas; it does mean that his main 
professional purpose is to teach 
the communication of ideas rather 
than the ideas themselves. Students 
should be taught form rather than 
content which must come from 
within them, their own experiences, 
and their own reading. The English 
class cannot advantageously usurp 
the function of the history class 
or the philosophy class whose pre- 
rogative it is to instill non-linguis- 
tic ideas in the minds of young men 
and women; but the English class 
rather has the responsibility of 
teaching the communication of 
ideas elsewhere derived. 


Remembering that the essential 
obligation of the rhetoric course 
is to teach form, the English in- 
structor can use the periodical to 
a certain advantage in this way: 
By accepting quality periodicals as 
exemplary of the best current 
usage, a student may devise from a 
guided analysis of that usage a 
rhetoric, grammar, and code of 
style which he may consider really 
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his own—a rhetoric which he him- 
self has achieved and as a result 
thoroughly understands. If the 
periodical has any place in English 
teaching it is in this conjunction, 
with a modern view of grammar, 
a descriptive rather than prescrip- 
tive attitude toward English usage. 
By impressing the first-year stu- 
dent with the fact that English is 
a living language which is put to 
its best use in the best periodicals, 
the instructor can let magazines 
become tools in the student’s move- 
ment toward a better comprehen- 
sion and a better technical use of 
the language. Such an inductive 
method is, of course, at the heart 
of any real rhetoric—it is the 
method employed by Aristotle, 
Longinus, and Quintillian in the 
earliest formulations of the rhetor- 
ical art. It is a method which, in 
theory, would relieve the young 
scholar of the burden his grammar 
book sometimes becomes. By al- 
lowing a _ student to formulate 
principles of effective style from 
good magazine literature, by al- 
lowing a student to discover for 
himself the various levels of dic- 
tion, the difference between a per- 
iodic and a simple style, the vir- 
tues of a balanced and controlled 
composition, the instructor may 
use periodicals to new advantage. 
He may make of rhetoric a fascina- 
ting experiment rather than a 
monotonous and tedious task in 
memorization. 


Students, for instance, can be 
asked to read an essay in such 
magazines as the Partisan Review 
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or the Yale Review and from their 
reading establish a rule of usage 
for the split infinitive, or the case 
of the first personal pronoun after 
an introductory “It is.” They may 
answer the question, “Is the frag- 
mentary sentence ever permissible, 
which adjectives are usually com- 
pared by using adverbial modifiers 
and which by using suffixes?” Stu- 
dents can be asked to examine the 
vocabulary in a Harper’s article 
and discuss the relative importance 
of concrete and abstract words. 
Students can be asked to identify 
and define in current periodical 
literature use of sentences, para- 
graphs, metaphors, similes, hyper- 
boles, etc. Students may be en- 
couraged to take the mechanism 
of vital language apart so that 
they can put the mechanism of 
language together again. 


Magazines are best suited for 
this kind of English teaching, be- 
cause on the highest level they rep- 
resent the best current national 
usage. Books too frequently illus- 
trate the excellencies or peculiari- 
ties of only the author’s English, 
while newspapers represent a 
somewhat prosaic style. 


Perhaps the inductive method 
of teaching grammar and rhetoric 
is in itself an impractical teaching 
technique, but it seems that it is 
only in such a method that the 
periodical can be effectively used. 
Any other use of the periodical 
tends to convert the rhetoric course 
into a watered-down literature 
course or a disguised remedial 
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course in the basic operation of 
reading itself. The one danger in 
bringing periodicals into the class- 
room at all is the distortion of the 
primary and most desired aims of 
college freshman English. Rhetoric 


must concentrate on how to write, 
not what to write. If periodicals 
cannot be used as a teaching aid 
in the direction of form and style 
and techniques, they should be left 
outside the classroom entirely. 














Educational Research in Progress 
ROGER C. HACKETT 


A CCORDING to a recent compila- 
tion appearing in the February and 
April, 1951, issues of the Phi Delta 
Kappan: there were 1,564 indi- 
viduals enrolled in some sixty-five 
American universities who were 
writing dissertations on educa- 
tional subjects to satisfy one of the 
standard requirements for the de- 
gree of Ph.D. or Ed.D.2 Some of 
these research projects were pre- 
sumably initiated anywhere from 
one to six years ago, but probably 
more than half were begun last 
year. It is probable that not more 
than half of them have been com- 
pleted and it is likely that a small 
fraction of them, for one reason 
or another, never will be com- 
pleted. 

The dissertation subjects were 
classified under thirty-nine head- 
ings, admittedly somewhat arbi- 
trarily since the compiler had no 
knowledge of their actual content 
or plan other than what could be 
obtained from the titles. No junior 
college heading is included among 
them but forty-three of the disser- 
tations (2.75 per cent of the total) 
deal with junior colleges. 

Following is an alphabetized list 
of the dissertations which are con- 
cerned with junior colleges, to- 
gether with the name of the insti- 
tution where each was prepared, 
and the number of the general area, 
of the thirty-nine listed herein- 
after, under which it is classified: 


1.The Academic and Professional 
Preparation of Personnel Workers 
In Junior Colleges (Minnesota) (1) 

2.An Analysis and Evaluation of Gen- 
eral Legislation Pertaining to Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges (Colorado) (37) 

3. Bases for Establishing Public Jun- 
ior Colleges in Colorado (Colorado) 
(11) 

4. Budgetary Procedures in the Pub- 
licly Controlled Junior Colleges of 
the United States (Colorado) (11) 

5.4 Communications Program at 
Graceland College (Columbia) (11) 

6. The Community College: Its Oppor- 
tunity in Leisure Education (Co- 
lumbia) (3) 

7.4 Community College Program for 
Oregon (Oregon) (11) 

8.4 Comparison of the Students of 
Three Junior Colleges (Syracuse) 
(11) 

9.A Comparative Study of Business 
Education at the Junior College 
Level in Kentucky (Kentucky) 
(19) 

10.4 Comparative Study of Certifica- 
tion of Public Junior College In 
structors and Administrators 
(Texas) (16) 

11.A Comparison of Well-Adjusted and 
Poorly-Adjusted Junior College Wo- 
men (Missouri) (1) 

12. Costs and Methods of Financing 
Community Services of Junior Col- 
leges (Texas) (26) 

13. The Determination of Criteria for 
the Organization of Junior Colleges 


1Rolfe Lanier Hunt, “Doctor’s Dissertations 
Under Way,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXII, 
(Feb., 1951), 263-293; “Dissertation List 
Supplement,” XXXII (April, 1951), 375. 


2The article does not distinguish between 
these degrees in its listing of titles. 


®The compiler of the original list did not 
classify the 36 listed in his “Dissertation List 
Supplement,” and they were therefore classi- 
fied by the author of this paper. 

‘For convenience, the words “University” 
and “University of” are omitted when refer- 
ring to the Columbia University, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, etc. 
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in the State of California (Califor- 
nia, Berkeley) (11) 

14. Development of a Petroleum Indus- 
try Curriculum of Junior College 
Grade (California, Berkeley) (7) 

15. Development of a Two-Year Pro- 
gram at the Junior College Level 
for Students at Toccoa Falls Insti- 
tute, Toccoa Falls, Georgia (Colum- 
bia) (11) 

16. The Educational and Vocational 
Plans of Senior High School Stu- 
dents With Special Reference to the 
Occupational Pattern of the Com- 
munity, the Occupations of High 
School Graduates, and the Voca- 
tional-Terminal Curriculum of the 
Junior College (Michigan State) 
(17) 

17. The Educational Program of the 
Junior College (California, Los 
Angeles) (11) 

18. An Evaluation of the Training for 
General Education of Junior Col- 
lege Faculty Members in the South- 
ern Area (Chicago) (4) 

19. Extra-Class Organizations in Junior 
Colleges (Texas) (7) 

20. Federal Civil Service Placement in 
Technical Fields as Related to 
Southern California Junior College 
Training (California, Los Angeles) 
(1) 

21. Functional Agricultural Curricula 
in California Junior Colleges (Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) (30) 

22. Geology for Junior College Termi- 
nal Students (Texas) (6) 

23. Implications of the Problems Ezx- 
pressed by Students in a Four-Year 
Junior College (Stanford) (7) 

24. Personal Problems of Students in 
a California Four-Year Junior Col- 
lege (Stanford) (1) 

25. The Preparation of Junior College 
Teachers (Colorado State) (4) 

26. Psychological Aspects of the Com- 
munity College Environment 
(Texas) (11) 

27.A Public Opinion Study of Texas 
Junior Colleges (Texas) (11) 

28. Qualifications and Philosophy of 
Junior College Board Members 
(Texas) (11) 


29. The Role of Pueblo Junior College 
in Meeting the Institutional and 
Community Needs for Audio-Visual 
Services (Indiana) (25) 

30. The Science Interests of Junior Col- 
lege Women as Indicated by their 
Free Reading (Missouri) (6) 

31. Some phase of Junior College Edu- 
cation Not Yet Selected5 (Virginia) 
(11) 

32. Standards for the Accreditation of 
the Community College (Virginia) 
(11) 

33. The Status of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics in the Junior Colleges of the 
United States (Utah) (3) 

34. The Status of the Publicly Sup- 
ported Community College (Ore- 
gon State) (11) 

35.A Study of History Courses in the 
Education Program of Junior Col- 
leges (Oregon) (33) 

36.A Study of Staff Administration in 
Selected Southern California Junior 
Colleges (California, Los Angeles) 
(2) 

37.4 Study of the Cost of Proposed 
Community Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania with a Proposal for Legis- 
lative Action (Pennsylvania State) 
(11) 

38. A Study of the Guidance Program 
of the Junior Colleges in the State 
of Washington (Washington State) 
(1) 

39.A Study of the Qualifications for 
the Teaching of Selected Business 
Subjects in Junior Colleges, To- 
gether with Suggestions for a 
Teacher Education Program (Co- 
lumbia) (19) 

40. A Survey of the Denver Junior Ool- 
lege With Recommendations Rela- 
tive to Curriculum and Adminis- 
tration (Denver) (2) 

41. To Show the Desirability and Feasi- 
bility of Establishing a Public Jun- 
ior College in Hartford (Columbia) 
(11) 

42.The Veterans Program at Wright 
Junior College, 1946-48. An Analysis 
of 3,451 Adult Students (Loyola, 
Chicago) (36) 

43. Who’s the Boss? A Continuing, or 


Work-Study Curriculum for the 
Junior College or Technical Inst#- 
tute (Columbia) (11) | 


SAlthough this was listed as a title, it would 
appear that it is merely a “declaration of 
intention,” so to speak. 
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These junior college disserta- 
tions were being prepared in 
twenty-two different institutions 
(an average of two per institution) 
which is about one-third of the 
total number of schools having dis- 
sertations in progress. The names 
of these twenty-two institutions 
and the number of dissertations 
being prepared at each are: Texas, 
seven; Columbia, five; California 
(Los Angeles) and Colorado, four 
each; California (Berkeley), Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Stanford, and Vir- 
ginia, two each; and Chicago, Colo- 
rado State, Denver, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Loyola (Chicago), 
Michigan State, Minnesota, Oregon 
State, Pennsylvania State, Syra- 
cuse, Utah, and Washington State, 
one each. It is not surprising to 
note that of the forty-three disser- 
tations, eight were being written 
in California and seven in Texas, 
the two states in which the junior 
college has developed its greatest 

strength. 


A tabulation of the geographic 
coverage of the dissertations re- 
veals that seven related to single 
institutions (a prospective institu- 
tion in one case) ; one, to three in- 
stitutions; two, to a part of a state 
(southern California in each case) ; 
eight, to whole states (California, 
two; Colorado, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washing- 
ton, one each); one, to an area 
embracing more than one state 
(“Southern Area’); and twenty- 
five to the whole United States, pre- 
sumably. It is probable that the 
greater the area of coverage, the 
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smaller the proportion of relevant 
data that will be located and used. 
Studies embracing a large area are, 
in most cases, necessarily based 
largely on questionnaires, the re- 
turns of which are rarely much 
over fifty per cent—not to mention 
that frequently questionnaires are 
sent to only a sample of the total 
number. 

Following is a list of the thirty- 
nine general classifications of the 
entire 1,564 dissertations. 

The most noticeable fact about 
the classification distribution is 
that the junior college dissertations 
classify under only sixteen (41 per 
cent) of the thirty-nine headings. 
With the exception of only No. 34 
(“Preschool, Kindergarten, Ele- 
mentary Education”), every one of 
them has some relevance to the jun- 
ior college. This inequitable distri- 
bution may be due to an overabun- 
dance of junior college disserta- 
tions already completed in the 
unrepresented fields, but this would 
not be true in every case.* Another 
reason might be the comparatively 
small number of junior college dis- 
sertations and the uncertainty of 
the major emphasis of some of 
them, i.e., some might conceivably 
be better, or equally well, classified 
under some other heading.? And, 

‘Information about dissertations is avail- 
able for the whole country only in Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted in American Univer- 
sities, an annual compilation published by 
H. W. Wilson Co. of which the first volume 
covered the year 1933-34, although many 
separate publications, both before and since 
this year, list dissertations accepted in par- 
ticular universities. 

™We found that nearly every title would 


with reason go into at least five of the cate- 
gories set up.”—Hunt, op. cit., p. 263. 
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N f J ae men he 
No. of Per Cent oS =e Ve 
No. Classification Junior College Dissertations 
Dissertations of Total ‘pissertations of No. in 
1. Guidance and Personnel, Classification 
Tenure, Salaries, 
Retirement 137 8.76 5 3.65 
2. Organization, Adminis- 
tration, Supervision, 
Surveys, Public Relations 130 8.31 2 1.54 
3. Health, Nutrition, Physi- 
cal Education, Recrea- 
tion, Safety 83 5.30 2 2.41 
4. Teachers, Teacher 
Training, In-Service 
Training 82 5.24 2 2.44 
5. Art and Music 79 5.05 — —- 
6. Mathematics and Science 75 4.80 2 2.67 
Se Teaching Aids, Materials, 
and Methods; Curriculum 
and Extra-Curricular 
Activities 69 4.41 3 4.35 
8. Philosophy, Principles, 
and Trends, School and 
Community 59 3.77 = a - 
9. History 58 3.71 _—- — 
10. Reading, Literature, 
Spelling, Writing 57 3.64 —— ee 
11. Higher Education 56 3.58 17 30.39 
12. Educational Psychology 55 3.51 — —_— 
13-14. Foreign, International 
Education 50 3.20 — aa 
13-14. Studies in Childhood and 
Youth ; Sociology 50 3.20 ce — 
15. Religion in the Schools, 
Character Education, 
Sectarian Education 44 2.81 — —— 
16-17. Professional Education, 
Certification of Teachers 42 2.68 1 2.38 
16-17. Vocational and Industrial 
Education 42 2.68 1 2.38 
18. Measurement and 
Evaluation 37 2.37 — — 
19. Business Education 35 2.24 2 2.86 
20-21. Special Education, 
Exceptional Children, 
Juvenile Delinquency 30 1.92 — — 
20-21. Language Arts, Speech, 
Listening 30 1.92 — — 
22-23. Biography 26 1.66 — —- 
22-23. Secondary Education 26 1.66 -- ma 
24. Building, Equipment, 
Transportation 24 1.53 _ —— 
25. Audio-Visual Education 23 1.47 1 4.35 
26. Finance 22 1.41 1 4.35 
27. Adult Education 18 1.15 — —_— 
28. Negro Education 17 1.09 — — 
29. Education for Family 
Life, Consumer Educa- 
tion, P.T.A. 15 .96 m —— 
30. Agricultural Education 14 .90 1 7.14 
31. Intercultural Education 13 .83 _o ee 
32-33. Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence 12 77 —- —— 
32-33. Social Studies 12 77 1 8.25 
34-35. Preschool, Kindergarten, 
Elementary Education 10 .64 — — 
34-35. Rural Education, 
Conservation 10 .64 — —. 
36. Veterans’ Education 9 58 1 11.11 
37. Legislation, Law 7 .45 1 14.29 
38. Foreign Languages 4 .26 a — 
39. School Libraries 2 13 — —- 
1,564 100.00 43 2.75 























EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


of course, it could not be main- 
tained that the various fields of 
research are all of equal impor- 
tance either generally or with 
reference to the junior college, or 
that junior college dissertations 
need constitute any set per cent 
of the number in any particular 
field. 

A second noticeable fact is that 
seventeen of the dissertations (39.5 
per cent) are classified under 
“Higher Education” and none 
under “Secondary Education,” 
under which some authorities are 
wont to insist junior colleges should 
be subsumed. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the 
per cent of junior college disserta- 
tions of the total number in each 
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classification varies from 30.39 per 
cent (““Higher Education”) to 1.54 
per cent (“Organization, Adminis- 
tration, Supervision, Surveys, Pub- 
lic Relations”). Presumably either 
individual interest, availablity of 
information, or the fact that some 
classifications may seem to be more 
directly related to the junior col- 
lege than others will account for 
this. 

These various observations sug- 
gest that if the hackneyed declara- 
tion that “more research is needed” 
in many of these 1950-51 untilled 
classificatory areas is not war- 
ranted, at least it can be said “with- 
out fear of successful contradic- 
tion” that they constitute available 
and inviting fields for research. 








Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


Virginia 
EDWIN J. SWINEFORD 
Instructor in Secondary Education 
University of Virginia 

In 1918 the Virginia State Board 
of Education drew up a set of 
standards for junior colleges which 
were modeled after the standards 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The 
current standards of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools envision the mod- 
ern concept of the junior college 
as well as the current standards 
of the Virginia State Board of 
Education. On the basis of these 
standards, the Virginia State 
Board of Education accredits jun- 
ior colleges. 


There are at present twelve jun- 
ior colleges accredited by the State 
Board of Education, two under 
state control and ten under private 
control. Of these twelve institu- 
tions, five are coeducational and 
the others are for girls. The two 
state junior colleges are branch 
junior colleges, one under the joint 
control of the College of William 
and Mary and the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and the other 


iDr. Curtis Bishop, President of Averett 
College, has served on the Board of Direc- 
tors and as President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and is President 
of the Virginia Association of Colleges. Dr. 
John C. Simpson, President of Stratford Col- 
lege, is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


under the direction of Virginia 
State College (Negro). Both are 
co-educational. There are two 
state post-secondary schools of a 
technical nature sponsored by the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Virginia junior colleges, because 
of their diverse nature, vary widely 
in articulation policies. Several 
junior colleges reported limited 
articulation with high _ schools, 
while others, like Averett College 
and Sullins College, reported high- 
ly organized articulation pro- 
grams. Articulation activities with 
higher institutions are more de- 
liberately planned, particularly in 
regard to college parallel courses. 


With the exception of Loudoun 
Community College, Stratford Col- 
lege, Virginia Intermont College, 
and Bluefield College, little atten- 
tion is given in Virginia junior 
colleges to adult education. In sev- 
eral junior colleges the University 
of Virginia Extension Division 
operates classes for adults. 


Although most of the Virginia 
junior colleges are represented at 
regional and national junior col- 
lege conventions, there is no jun- 
ior college association in Virginia.! 
Two state organizations, the Vir- 
ginia Association of Colleges and 
the College Section of the Virginia 
Education Association, meet this 
need to some extent. Summer con- 
ferences, workshops, and _ short 
courses sponsored by the Univer- 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE STATUS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


sity of Virginia have provided 
stimulation and leadership in jun- 
ior college education. 

The trend toward vocational, 
-semi-professional, and adult 
courses is reflected in plans for 
Virginia junior colleges in the 
years immediately ahead. While 
most of the institutions indicated 
adding or extending offerings in 
these areas, none expressed the in- 
tention of reducing their tradi- 
tional emphasis on general educa- 
tion. 
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Major developments seem to in- 
dicate that Virginia junior colleges 
are becoming increasingly aware 
of the needs of post-secondary 
school education. An interesting 
experiment is being conducted at 
Leesburg, Virginia, under Monroe 
Bush. He has established, with 
the cooperation of interested par- 
ties in and around Leesburg, Lou- 
doun Community College which is 
now in its third year. This may 
be a forerunner of similar endeav- 
ors. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


One OF the pleasures of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at his desk comes 
from reading student publications. 
Large numbers of them arrive 
every month from nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States, Alaska, 
and the Canal Zone. They natur- 
ally contain a great deal of local 
news of special interest to the stu- 
dents. This is as it should be. 
Usually a considerable amount of 
space is devoted to sports, social 
affairs, campus queens, etc. We 
have taken notice of one interest- 
ing trend in these papers; namely, 
the absence of the gossip jibes. 
There appears to be much less em- 
phasis on the “dirt column” than 
we have seen in some former years. 
Perhaps this is a sign of the great- 
er maturity of college students to- 
day. 

We were interested during the 
past few weeks to read the edi- 
torials of student papers. We 
wanted to know what they con- 
tained by way of serious discus- 
sions. We were not disappointed, 
because we found encouraging 
signs that our college students are 
aware of their responsibilities with 
respect to problems of essential 
value to the campus life and na- 
tional issues. We are, therefore, 
pleased to pass along to the read- 
ers of the Journal a few typical 
editorials representing some gen- 
eral observations we have made. 

Honesty as a Policy. Several 
times this year we will be called 


upon to show others how we feel 
about honesty. We decide almost 
every day whether we will copy 
someone else’s homework, cheat 
on our exams, or do many other 
things equally as bad. The an- 
swers we give to these and similar 
problems may well determine how 
we will respond to corresponding 
situations or cases in the future. 

Usually the easiest answer is 
sure, go ahead, but we cannot al- 
ways take the easiest way out and 
still preserve our integrity and self- 
respect. If we stop to consider, 
our reply cannot fail to be any- 
thing but no. This is not only the 
best thing for us, but also it may 
save a lot of unnecessary embar- 
rassment on our friends’ part. 

While we are in school, let’s pass 
the tests of honor as well as those 
of knowledge. We owe this not 
only to ourselves but also to our 
classmates and school. It’s just 
like in football; if we can’t play 
by the rules of the game, neither 
we nor any of our fellow players 
can actually win the game. Our 
score may be greater on the board, 
but the way we put it there deter- 
mines if it reflects any credit on 
us. 

Let’s make this pledge to our- 
selves and one another: that we 
will always conduct ourselves in 
such a way as to bring honor and 
respect in everything we attempt, 
whether it be an English exam 
here at school or on some business 
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transaction in later life which may 
involve thousands of dollars.—The 
Trumpeter, October 10, Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Mis- 
souri. 

Spiders and Bombs. Nothing is 
better than to begin the year with 
a homey little touch of philosophy. 
Unphilosophical Signpost, there- 
fore, calls your attention to the 
spider who, when told that life 
was indeed a strange thing, re- 
plied, ‘“‘as compared with what?” 
and continued spinning its web. 


Now the moral for our times. 
We are told much too often, per- 
haps, that these are strange times 
we are living in. Students are con- 
fronted by grim mentors back from 
the wars and teacher institutes who 


are filled with the weariness of | 


our days, the despair of our era, 
the corruption of our government, 
and the sacrifice in flesh and blood 
that await the young in heart and 
the bold of spirit. These are tragic 
days, we are told, and Signpost, 
having read an outline of history 
and talked briefly with a history 
professor, rises to the occasion and, 
not too archly, we hope, asks, “‘as 
compared with when?” 


Strange things to be sure, like 
the last time and the time before 
that. Signpost, taking a deep 
breath, urges the long view on 
these things. We know an English 
teacher who calms the fears aris- 
ing from the headlines by reading 
Deor’s Lament in Anglo-Saxon 
(circa, 900 A.D.) and congratulat- 
ing himself that no one has ever 
felt so bad since then. 
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We suggest a simple remedy. 
And that is to remember that 
crisis and change are really not 
new things, really the only things 
Wwe can count on, in fact. Men 
have gone to wars before, women 
have wept and quit schools to go 
typing, bombs have dropped in 
many places where life goes on and 
not too badly. 

Books are available telling us 
how to live in crisis, how to achieve 
peace of soul and mind, how to 
stop worrying and start living. 
Signpost, however, believes that 
the best remedy for the jitters is 
to make peace with them, join what | 
you can’t fight, and recognize that 
the business of living admits that 
fear and corruption today is merely 
the same problem that sincere men 
have faced whenever or wherever 
they decided to live instead of put- 
ting bullets through their heads. 
—Signpost, October 5, Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah. 

We Can Help Keep America 
Free. “The American way of life’”’ 
—these words resound from Maine 
to Florida, from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, thrilling the hearts of all 
true Americans everywhere, for 
we are all proud of the American 
way of life, our way of life. . 

Every real American includes 
you and me and every other stu- 
dent here at East Central Junior 
College. We might say, “We are 
just students, what can we do to 
preserve freedom?” There are 
many things that we can do right 
here at East Central. 

First, we can strive to observe 
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democratic principles in our daily 
life, by erasing prejudices against 
races or groups. We can strive for 
cooperation among groups for the 
preservation of freedom. Through 
our working together for a com- 
mon cause, these prejudices will 
disappear. 

We can maintain our way of life 
by supporting our government and 
its officials. Of course, they make 
mistakes, but we should get the 
facts about any situation and not 
condemn our government and 
spread rumors and stories about 
our officials, for this plays right 
into the hands of those opposed 
to our way of life. 


We know our officials are im- 
portant factors in our way of life 
and to preserve our way of life, 
we must have officials who have 
the desire and ability to improve 
and maintain our way of life. 
Therefore, we should take it as a 
personal responsibility to study 
each candidate for office to see 
if he is capable. 

Another thing we can do is to 
keep and exercise our belief in 
God, for this is the basis of our 
freedom. 

Here in college our main goal 
is to prepare for the future, to be 
professional men, workers, and 
housewives; however, we should 
not forget to prepare ourselves to 
be citizens—citizens who will set 
as their goal to maintain and im- 
prove the American way of life 
for future generations. 


But we need not wait for the 
future. Now is the time to act! 


To keep America “the land of the 
free,” we will have to become a 
land of the vigilant!—The Tom- 
Tom, October 17, East Central 
Junior College, Decatur, Missis- 
sippl. 

The Importance of a National 
Student Organization. Maybe you 
wonder just what is the use of 
having a National Student Organ- 
ization. 

In a democratic society there is 
much that the individual can do 
to make that democracy meaning- 
ful, but it requires an organization 
of individuals to render effective 
their collective energies and re- 
sources for the achievement of 
major goals. 

There is needed a clearing house 
for information, services, and re- 
search directed toward the estab- 
lishment, strengthening, and im- 
provement of student government. 


Students have long sought to 
achieve certain immediate and 
long-range educational goals. In 
many instances their aspirations 
went unheard or were belittled. 


There is need for an association 
to represent maturely and intelli- 
gently the needs and opinions of a 
vast body of college students to the 
public, state, and federal agencies, 
and the professional educational 
organizations, many of whose acts 
directly affect student material 
and educational welfare. 

If students are to become con- 
cerned with the direction of high- 
er education—and it seems likely 
that they should since they are 
being directed—it is a desirable 
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and wholesome thing that the best 
thought and discussion can be en- 
couraged by and among students 
themselves. 


A National Student Organiza- 
tion is a valuable catalyst in the 
process of creating a community 
consciousness on the part of the 
students which will help permeate 
the college atmosphere with the 
spirit of brotherhood and coopera- 
tion among faculty, students, and 
administration. 


Throughout the world there 
exists an organized community of 
students, playing a vital role in 
many nations. These students seek 
exchange of information and the 
development of international un- 
derstanding among their nations. 


There is need for an organiza- 
tion of American students to act 
on their behalf in working with 
and assisting students in other na- 
tions, many of whom still struggle 
to rebuild their universities and 
educational facilities in an after- 
math of war. 


Considering these facts, N.S.A. 
is certainly a very important or- 
ganization, and we are lucky here 
at Trinidad Junior College to be 
members of, and to work in, N.S.A. 
—The Trojan Tribune, October 5, 
Trinidad State Junior College, 
Trinidad, Colorado. 


Crusade for Freedom. A great 
contradiction in our national think- 
ing has recently been brought to 
the surface. Our Congress thinks 
that psychological warfare is a 
rather unimportant part of our 


total defense effort. This is shown 
by the huge cuts they have made 
in this department in the recently 
passed Military Appropriations 
Bill. 

On the other hand, recent news 
developments have shown this kind 
of defense as one of our most pow- 
erful means for gaining the sym- 
pathy and support of groups of 
people behind the iron curtain. 
Such demonstrations as a train en- 
gineer carrying his passengers to 
freedom in Czechoslovakia, the 
hiding of grain stores from the 
Red government in Poland and the 
sabotaging of Red uranium mines 
are evidence of an upsurge in con- 
fidence that freedom is not an im- 
possibility for these oppressed 
peoples. 

This upsurge is due to an educa- 
tional and inspirational campaign 
of the free world. The only way 
to reach these people behind the 
iron curtain is through radio and 
propaganda leaflets. Because of 
the reduced military appropria- 
tions program, “The Crusade for 
Freedom”’ is the only organization 
which supports psychological war- 
fare. Its function is dependent al- 
most entirely on contributions 
made by the American people. 


You can take your part in “The 
Crusade for Freedom” by sending 
your contribution to: General Clay, 
Empire State Building, New York, 
New York—your dimes and dol- 
lars build Freedom’s dividends. 
—The Cameron Collegian, Septem- 
ber 26, Cameron State Agricultur- 
al College, Lawton, Oklahoma. 








The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Dental Laboratory Program. The 
United States Air Force has en- 
gaged the New York State Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, 300 
Pearl Street, Brooklyn, to conduct 
a special educational program for 
training dental laboratory tech- 
nicians. The Air Force expects to 
develop better dental laboratory 
technicians and at less cost than 
would be possible were they to es- 
tablish their own special schools. 
The Institute at Brooklyn was 
selected because its dental labora- 
tory technology department is gen- 
erally accepted as being one of the 
best in the country. Groups of stu- 
dents from the Air Force come to 
the college at intervals of about 
three months. Each group is com- 
posed of sixty students. 


According to Dr. Otto Klitgord, 
Director of the Institute, the course 
is a difficult one. Men are at their 
studies day and night, Monday 
through Saturday. They spend 
forty hours each week in labora- 
tories, shops, and classroooms and 
fifteen hours in outside studies 
and homework. The course in- 
cludes: dental laboratory skills, 
dental laboratory theory, science of 
laboratory materials, anatomy and 
physiology, dental drawing, and 
individual consultations. Airmen 
are divided into small groups to 
receive individual attention from 
instructors who are highly quali- 
fied technicians and educators. 


The airmen are housed in near- 
by Hotel St. George and are fed 
by the Plymouth Food Company 
located directly across the street 
from the hotel. A registered nurse 
is in full-time attendance and two 
medical doctors are on call to take 
care of temporary illness. Absence 
so far because of illness is less 
than one-half of one per cent. 

Northwestern Junior College. 
President Jacob Heemstra, who 
organized Northwestern Junior 
College, Orange City, Iowa, in 
1928, has retired after twenty- 
three years. Dr. Frederick H. 
Wezeman of Chicago has become 
the new president, and Dr. Heem- 
stra continues with the college in 
the Department of Bible. Heemstra 
Hall was recently dedicated in hon- 
or of the outgoing president. It 
was constructed at a cost of $200,- 
000 and is used as a women’s dor- 
mitory. Junior college people who 
attended the 1951 convention at 
Des Moines will recall the unique 
and colorful program presented by 
the Dutch Dancers from North- 
western. Persons who have been 
in Orange City at spring time will 
never forget the beauty of the mul- 
tiplied thousands of tulips which 
flood wide plots of land between 
curbings and sidewalks, extending 
from the front of the college cam- 
pus to the heart of the city. 

Printing Technology. Two print- 
ing courses, Printing Technology 
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and Printing Administration and 
Merchandising, are being offered 
this year at Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia, according to Raymond J. 
Casey, Director. Printing Tech- 
nology is a two-year course de- 
signed for those interested in 
training for craft positions. The 
Administration and Merchandising 
course is also two years in length 
and intended to meet the needs of 
those desiring office employment 
and for sales and merchandising 
positions in the printing industry. 
An evening class is offered in 
Print Shop to serve two types of 
persons —those already in the 
printing trades who wish to ac- 
quire additional skills, and those 
who wish to develop printing skills 
as an avocation. Printing Tech- 
nology at Harbor is under the di- 
rection of Thomas S. Weir. 


Suomi College. Suomi College, 
Hancock, Michigan, was founded 
by Finnish pioneers in 1896. This 
event was celebrated this year with 
special ceremonies. The main 
speaker was Luther W. Youngdahl, 
former Governor of Minnesota, 
who praised the vision and sacri- 
fices of the early Finnish settlers 
for founding a college of Christian 
education. The college houses the 
American-Finnish Historical Li- 
brary and Archives. This is a col- 
lection unique in this field. During 
the past few months additions have 
been made to the library to enlarge 
historical collections. The presi- 
dent of the college is Bernhard 
Hillila. : 
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Reinhardt College. President 
J. R. Burgess, Reinhardt College, 
Waleska, Georgia, announced that 
the new $250,000 main building 
has been completed and dedicated. 
It houses offices, classrooms and 
provides extensive and attractive 
space for the college library. Alum- 
ni and friends of the college pro- 
vided the funds for the construc- 
tion of the building. Dr. S. C. 
Dobbs has given the college $250,- 
000, an amount equal to the cost 
of the new building, as a perma- 
nent endowment for its upkeep. 


As a part of the celebration for 
the new building, the college an- 
nounced some of its findings on 
follow-up studies of the former 
students and graduates. Dr. Eu- 
gene Booth, one of four graduates 
in the class of 1883, is internation- 
ally recognized as an outstanding 
authority on atomic energy. 
He is now Professor of Physics 
and Executive Director of the 
Cyclotron Project at Columbia 
University. More than fifty min- 
isters, three judges, one congress- 
man, and four college presidents 
are among the alumni. Consider- 
able numbers of lawyers, physi- 
cians, farmers, and homemakers 
are listed among the former stu- 
dents and graduates. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the public school teach- 
ers of Cherokee County have at- 
tended the college and thirty-nine 
per cent of the teachers of the 
County are graduates of Reinhardt. 

Penn State Junior College 
Courses. During the past summer 
Dr. Gerhard E. Ehmann, Associate 
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Professor of Higher Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
offered two courses in junior- 
community college education. The 
first dealt with curriculums, in- 
structional materials and methods, 
guidance and student personnel, 
evaluation of results, and faculty 
qualifications. The second em- 
phasized such problems as various 
kinds of programs for the educa- 
tional needs of persons who wish 
to continue education at the post- 
high school level. The basic phi- 
losophy of the junior-community 
college and its organization were 
considered. 

Junior College in Transition. 
The heading of this paragraph 
was the general theme for the 
third annual work-conference held 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina this past summer. There were 
fifty-five persons in attendance 
from twenty-four colleges in ten 


southeastern states, one from a 


northern state, and one from a 
foreign country. The work-con- 
ference membership was organized 
into five groups for discussions: 
college-church-community coopera- 
tion, community education at work 
in rural districts, college-commun- 
ity cooperation in agriculture, co- 
operation between junior colleges 
and the federal government, and 
cooperation through evaluation. 
The fourth work-conference will 
be held in the summer of 1952 with 
Dean William A. Rawl of Green- 
brier Military School, Lewisburg, 
West Virginia, as chairman. 


College Cooperation in Missouri. 


Under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and with funds 
provided by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, two-day workshops have been 
held for the improvement of in- 
struction. These workshops are at- 
tended by representatives in the 
field of all higher education in the 
state. It is understood that plans 
are afoot to organize all junior and 
senior colleges into a closer work- 
ing relationship. The workshops 
have been conducted in small 
groups of educators respecting 
their more special interests. Dur- 
ing the past summer session the 
University offered three courses of 
interest to junior college adminis- 
trators and teachers: college teach- 
ing, college administration, and 
the philosophy of higher education. 


Valley Forge’s New Chapel. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall was the 
main speaker at the dedication of 
the new chapel at Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 11. The 
chapel has been erected in memory 
of Valley Forge alumni who lost 
their lives in World War II. It is 
built on the site of the old arsenal, 
the highest point within the Acad- 
emy limits, where it dominates 
surrounding scenes and build- 
ings. In addition to the spacious 
nave with its high-vaulted ceiling 
are a number of special rooms for 
the Honor Council and various 
honor societies of the school. It has 
been agreed that no student shall 
ever enter the Honor Room except 
in full-dress uniform. This tradi- 
tion is being established by the stu- 
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dents out of respect for the sense of 
honor and integrity emphasized at 
Valley Forge. The Superintendent 
of the Valley Forge Military 
Academy and Junior College is 
Milton G. Baker. 


San Bernardino Valley College. 
Dr. John L. Lounsbury, President, 
San Bernardino Valley College, 
San Bernardino, California, has 
announced that the Ford Founda- 
tion has made a grant to that in- 
stitution for experimental work in 
adult education. San Bernardino 
is one of the twelve communities 
in a nation-wide five-year study in 
adult education which are being 
encouraged and assisted by Ford 
Foundation. Interest in making 
the grant to the college stemmed 
from the size of the community, its 
rapid expansion, its reorganiza- 
tion into an industrial community, 
and its outstanding adult education 
program which has made a nation- 
al record for several years. Funds 
to be granted will be as follows: 
during the first year, $12,000; dur- 
ing the second, $8,000 from the 
Foundation and $4,000 from the 
college; the third year, $4,000 from 
the Foundation and $8,000 from 
the college. During the fourth and 
fifth years, the college will pro- 
vide for $12,000 annually. 

Bradford’s Lecture Series. The 
Washington office has received a 
most attractively printed an- 
nouncement of the Bradford Jun- 
ior College, Bradford, Massachu- 
setts, Lecture and Vesper Series 
for 1951-52. The booklet contains 
nineteen pages and cover, old gold 
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colored paper and green type. Lec- 
tures are fully explained with 
about two-thirds of a page devoted 
to each one. Some of the lectures 
will be: Comedy Classics Through 
the Ages, by Vivienne Bennett; 
The United States and Canada, 
Fortress of Democracy, by Angus 
MacDonald; North, Far North 
With MacMillan, by Donald B. Mac- 
Millan; This Is New England, by 
Alfred Wolff; A New Foreign 
Policy for Asia, by Robert L. 
Eichelberger ; Menfish of the Deep, 
by Jacques-Yves Cousteau; Amer- 
ica’s Stake in the Arctic by Ernest 
Gruening. A Book Fair Lecture 
will be given on the subject, Cal- 
houn for Our Times, by Margaret 
Coit, who won the Pulitzer Prize 
for last year for her biography on 
John C. Calhoun, whom she por- 
trayed as a Southern statesman 
and American patriot. 


Amarillo’s Vocational Nursing. 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, 
has introduced for the first time 
this year a program for training 
vocational nurses. This program 
is in keeping with a large number 
of others which have been estab- 
lished in junior colleges. Both St. 
Anthony’s and the Northwest Tex- 
as Hospitals are affiliated with the 
college in providing for the voca- 
tional program. Amarillo is the 
first college in the Panhandle to 
offer this type of work. Students 
will attend the college five days 
each week for four and one-half 
months from 8:30 in the morning 
until 3:00 in the afternoon. After 
this period of training, clinical 
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work and instruction will be given 
for eight months in one of the hos- 
pitals. Upon completion of the 
course, students will be eligible to 
take the state examinations for 
licenses for trained vocational 
nurses. New classes will begin as 
soon as the first group advances 
into clinical training. 

Citizenship Award. Packard Jun- 
ior College, New York City, has 
received a gift to provide for an 
annual award to the outstanding 
student who each year demon- 
strates the best qualities in citizen- 
ship. Such characteristics as lead- 
ership, unselfish service to the 
student body, the highest sense of 
honor and integrity, will be con- 
sidered in selecting candidates. 
Students for the award must be 


nominated by an organized stu- 
dent group, or by the faculty. The 
combined votes of the student offi- 
cers and the faculty will determine 
the winner annually. The award- 
ee’s name will be placed on a 
bronze tablet; he will receive a 
certificate and a $25 U.S. Savings 
Bond. 


Eastern Arizona Junior College. 
This college located at Thatcher, 
Arizona, promotes an outstanding 
musical festival. Musical organi- 
zations from all surrounding high 
schools are brought to the campus 
each spring. The festival is non- 
competitive, but the work is scored 
by selected judges. The event comes 
to a climax by music presented by 
massed bands and chorus. 














Notes on the Authors 


MARION GAITHER KENNEDY 


A Study of Recreation Curriculums Of- 
fered in American Junior Colleges has 
been made by JEANNE D. JOHNSON. 
At the time of the study Miss Johnson 
was Director of the Student Activities 
Center of The State College of Wash- 
ington. 

In the September issue of the Journal 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS described 
Junior College Development in Japan. 
Since leaving Japan, Dr. Eells has trav- 
eled in the Philippine Islands and Asia 
and has made a study of Junior Colleges 
in the Republic of the Philippines which 
he has contributed for this issue. 

JOHNS H. HARRINGTON has con- 
tributed Blueprint for Developing Com- 
munity College Curriculums. In this 
article he describes the way in which a 
training program for claims adjusters 
was organized at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and lists the series of lectures that 
were used. Harrington is Coordinator 
of Men’s Activities at Los Angeles City 
College and acted as Instructor-Coordi- 
nator for the course described in his 
article. 

JAMES F. CLARKE reports in this is- 
sue on the results of A Survey of Public 
Relations in the Junior Colleges conducted 
among the membership of the AAJC. 
Clarke has been Director of Public Rela- 


to 


tions. at Sinclair College and at Hillyer 
College. 


GUY C. MITCHELL has made some 
pertinent suggestions for guidance and 
counseling in his article, Guidance in 
Higher Education. At Mississippi Col- 
lege, Dr. Mitchell is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Graduate Studies 
and Appointments. 


Periodicals and Classroom English: 
An Evaluation of a Teaching Aid was 
written by WINSTON WEATHERS who 
is an Instructor in English at Cottey 
College, Nevada, Missouri. Weathers has 
also written a number of radio plays 
and short stories. 


ROGER C. HACKETT, Dean of the 
Canal Zone Junior College has written 
Educational Research in Progress based 
on material in recent issues of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. Formerly, Hackett 
was Dean of Pineland Junior College 
and taught in the secondary schools of 
Indiana and North Carolina. 


ROY M. HALL, who has reviewed Edu- 
cational Measurement, is Associate Direc- 
tor of the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration and Associate Pro- 
fessor at The University of Texas. Hall’s 
doctorate major at Syracuse University 
was in measurement and evaluation. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


LINDQUIST, E. F. (ed.). Educa- 
tional Measurement, (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1951). Pp. xix+819. 
$6.00 


Several factors prompted the 
Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council 
on Education to initiate the project 
which resulted in the publication of 
this book. First, there was no com- 
prehensive textbook on the theory 
and technique of educational meas- 
urement. What had been written 
and published in this field was con- 
tained in articles widely scattered 
in a number of different periodicals 
or in special bulletins of testing 
agencies, committee reports, and 
reports of conference proceedings, 
test manuals, or in other sources 
which were not readily available to 
students and teachers. Another rea- 
son was that much of the important 
knowledge about measurement had 
never been written in any form 
and, therefore, was in danger of be- 
ing lost through failure to record 
and publish it. A third factor was 
that as late as 1945 very few edu- 
cational institutions offered any 
systematic courses in education 
measurement at the advanced level, 
and those which attempted to offer 
such courses felt a keen need for a 
comprehensive and teachable book 
in this area. Finally, it seemed 
doubtful that any one individual 
had sufficient practical experience 


to write authoritatively in all the 
various areas of specialization, or, 
working alone, would have time to 
assimilate, edit, and interpret such 
a wide variety of knowledge and 
techniques. The Committee felt, 
therefore, that the kind of book 
needed could be prepared only 
through the collaboration of a large 
number of specialists—each writ- 
ing in the areas of his own special 
competence. 


Accordingly, in 1945 the Meas- 
urement and Guidance Committee 
called a special conference to initi- 
ate the plans for the writing and 
publication of Educational Meas- 
urement. At this conference, agree- 
ment was reached with reference 
to the purpose and scope of the 
projected volume, a tentative table 
of contents, writers and collabora- 
tors of the various chapters, and 
a general editorial policy. Approxi- 
mately seventy measurement work- 
ers were nominated for participa- 
tion—twenty as chapter writers 
and the rest as collaborators. E. F. 
Lindquist, Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Conference, was selected as 
editor and was authorized to pro- 
ceed at once in the execution of the 
plans. The American Council on 
Education obtained from the Grant 
Foundation a sum of $20,000 to pay 
the expenses of the project. The 
original plans called for a book 
with four major parts. The first 
three were completed and consti- 
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tute the present volume. The fourth 
part, which was to contain chap- 
ters on local and regional testing 
programs, was completed but had 
to be omitted from the published 
volume to keep its size within prac- 
tical limits. It was originally in- 
tended that the entire project 
would be completed within two 
years after the 1945 conference. 
However, because all of the persons 
participating in the project had 
many other responsibilities and be- 
cause of post-war conditions, al- 
most four years passed before the 
first drafts of the chapters were 
in the hands of the editor. In an 
editorial work conference held at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in Au- 
gust, 1949, all of the chapters were 
carefully read, criticized, and re- 
viewed by editorial teams of two 
to three persons per chapter. 


The content of Educational 
Measurement is divided into three 
parts: The Function of Measure- 
ment in Education, The Construc- 
tion of Achievement Tests, and 
Measurement Theory. Since it is 
impossible to discuss here the full 
implications of the content of this 
expansive piece of work, the re- 
viewer will simply list under each 
Part the titles of the chapters and 
the names of the chapter authors 
and briefly review the contents of 
that division of the book. 


Part I contains four chapters: 
“The Functions of Measurement in 
the Facilitation of Learning,” by 
Walter W. Cook; “The Functions 
of Measurement in Improving In- 
struction,” by Ralph W. Tyler; 
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“The Functions of Measurement 
in Counselling,” by John G. Darley 
and Gordon V. Anderson; and 
“The Functions of Measurement in 
Educational Placement,” by Henry 
Chauncey and Norman Frederick- 
son. The first chapter contains es- 
sential information for a rudimen- 
tary interpretation and use of test 
results in the practical school situ- 
ation. It is concerned with four 
main topics—the Functions of 
Measurement in: (1) establishing 
learning situations approximate to 
the needs, abilities, and potentiali- 
ties of the individual student, (2) 
the diagnosis and alleviation of 
specific learning difficulties, (3) 
motivating and directing learning 
experiences, and (4) the develop- 
ment and maintenance of skills and 
abilities. With reference to each of 
these four topics, the author de- 
fines the basic problem involved 
and describes some of the measure- 
ment techniques which might be 
used to collect evidence bearing on 
solutions to the problems. 


The second chapter is concerned 
with the relations of measurement 
to: (1) selection of objectives, (2) 
selection of content, experiences, 
and methods of instruction, (3) 
the organization of learning experi- 
ences, and (4) the supervision and 
administration of instruction. 


In their discussion of the func- 
tions of measurement in counselling 
Darley and Anderson suggest that 
the uses of psychological measure- 
ment in counselling are those which 
relate to individual problems of 
adjustment, orientation, and de- 





velopment, and those which relate 
to group problems of growth, 
achievement, educational selection, 
and classification of students. The 
counselling process involves pre- 
diction and diagnosis which, in 
turn, necessitate the following 
kinds of information about the sub- 
ject: (1) general scholastic ability, 
(2) differential measurements of 
achievement, (3) evidence of spe- 
cial aptitude or disabilities, (4) in- 
terests, (5) personality structure 
and dynamics including attitudes 
and beliefs, (6) socio-economic and 
cultural derivation and relations, 
and (7) health and physical attri- 
butes. The authors discuss the 
problems involved in gathering, 
assimilating, and applying the 
information obtained to the specific 
problems of the subject. 


The fourth chapter concerns it- 
self with the use of tests in admis- 
sion to college and professional 
schools, articulation, and classifica- 
tion. The authors point out the 
more common factors essential to 
a valid placement policy and show 
how measures of individual pupil 
progress and group achievement 
are important data in providing 
meaningful and articulated experi- 
ences for students as they progress 
through the educational program. 


Part II is composed of nine chap- 
ters and 413 pages. The chapters’ 
titles and authors are: “Prelimi- 
nary Consideration in Objective 
Test Construction,” by E. F. Lind- 
quist; “Planning the Objective 


Tests,” by K. W. Vaughn; “Writing 
the Test Items,”’ by Robert L. Ebel; 
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“The Experimental Try-Out of 
Test Materials,” by Herbert S. Con- 
rad; “Item Selection Techniques,” 
by Frederick D. Davis; “Adminis- 
tering and Scoring the Objective 
Tests,” by Arthur E. Traxler; “‘Re- 
producing the Test,” by Geraldine 
Spaulding; ‘Performance Tests of 
Educational Achievement,” by 
David G. Ryans and Norman Fred- 
erickson; and “The Essay Type of 
Examination,” by John M. Stal- 
naker. 


E. F. Lindquist, in the introduc- 
tory chapter to Part III, is basi- 
cally concerned with the problem 
of deciding what to measure, and, 
after discussing some of the more 
traditionally acceptable objectives 
of education, clearly warns that, 
“tests and measuring devices must » 
be developed for many more educa- 
tional objectives than are now be- 
ing measured at all... Objectives 
concerned with the subject’s non- 
rational behavior or with his emo- 
tional behavior, or objectives con- 
cerned with such things as artistic 
abilities, artistic and aesthetic 
values in taste, moral values, atti- 
tudes toward social institutions and 
practices, habits relating to per- 
sonal hygiene and physical fitness, 
managerial or executive abilities, 
etc., have been seriously neglected 
in educational measurement.” 


In the last few years, much has 
been written about the purpose, 
theory, and principles of measure- 
ment, but in no other references 
has the reviewer found a more de- 
tailed and fully illustrated descrip- 
tion of the step-by-step process in- 
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volved in sound test construction 
than is found in Chapters 8 through 
12. The material is presented in 
such a forthright and illustrative 
manner that the most elementary 
test worker can use it as a guide, 
and, at the same time, it shows in 
such an exact and thorough man- 
ner how the theory of test construc- 
tion is implemented in practical 
and concrete situations that ad- 
vanced students of measurement 
are able to use these eight chapters 
as a frame of reference. 
Measurement theory is the sub- 
ject of the five chapters which com- 
pose Part III. They are, “The 
Fundamental Nature of Measure- 
ment,” by Irvin Lorge; “‘Reliabil- 
ity,” by Robert L. Thorndike; 
“Validity,” by Edward E. Cureton; 
“Units, Scales, and Norms,” by 
John C. Flannagan; and “Batteries 
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and Profiles,’”’ by Charles I. Mosier. 
The primary purpose of measure- 
ment is to obtain information, evi- 
dence, and data which will make 
possible understanding and expla- 
nation. The understandings, ex- 
planations, and _ interpretations, 
therefore, are dependent entirely 
upon what is known about the 
methods, conditions, and techni- 
ques of the measurement process. 
There is error in all measurement ; 
therefore, explanations and inter- 
pretations have to be made in the 
light of the ascertained error and 
its probable effect on the results of 
the measurement. Part III of this 
book deals with this very practical 
problem of determining errors, 
checking reliability and validity 
and the problems involved in the 
use of scores and norms. 

ROY M. HALL 
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ESSERT, PAUL L. and VERNER, 
COOLIE, “Education for Active 
Adult Citizenship,’ Teachers 
College Record, LIII (October, 
1951), pp. 16-31. 


It can be postulated that in times 


of social and ideological pressures 


such as the present, increased par- 
ticipation in democratic processes 
is a necessity. The Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has entered 
upon an exploration of problems 
and techniques of education for 
adult citizenship as a partial 
answer to increasing such partici- 
pation. The present article consti- 
tutes a report on this undertaking. 

Aspects of the study may be 
classified under three major head- 
ings: (1) the study of individuals, 
(2) the role of institutions con- 
cerned with adult education, and 
(3) the research through which 
these subjects are studied. 

(1) The study of individuals. 

Possibly as a result of their in- 
vestigation of informal group life 
in sections of New York City, the 
authors advocate an approach to 
the organization of adult education 
which may be quite new to many 
administrators. The essential point 
of this approach is the assumption 
that informal groups are always 
present in any community; that 
they result from such factors as 
proximity and personality; and 
that such groups must be consid- 


ered in planning offerings in adult 
education. Essentially this means 
that certain groups may be at- 
tracted on a basis of common in- 
terests. These groups will include 
individuals who could not be at- 
tracted to interest-centered pro- 
grams; once embarked upon an 
educational program they may de- 
velop a widening understanding 
and a sophistication in human af- 
fairs otherwise unattainable. 


Many studies have been made of 
group processes in community de- 
velopment. A major problem is that 
of trying out and making known 
to the citizenry, sound methods of 
evolving democratic group action. 
This is a primary contern of the 
study described. 

(2) The role of community insti- 
tutions. 

Resources for improvement of 
community life already exist in 
every community in the form of 
established institutions. The major 
problem is to make these resources 
available to the educable adult 
population. The Institute of Adult 
Education has found that many 
people in a given urban area are 
completely unaware of the exis- 
tence of some of their institutions. 
Others are unaffected by their 
knowledge that the institutions 
exist. Part of the difficulty lies in 
a tendency of institutions toward 
autopathy; part in the natural bar- 
riers permitted by the lack of an 
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organized effort toward causing 
institutions to study their relations 
with each other and with the com- 
munity at large. The study of the 
structure of the community and 
the roles of its various institutions 
in that structure is considered to 
be of first importance in the con- 
struction of an adult education pro- 
gram. Citizenship must be exer- 
cised to be effective. Presumably 
it can be best. used in dealing with 
the problems and the pressures of 
a community. Therefore, these fac- 
tors in the community structure 
must be known. It might be said 
that citizenship education cannot 
occur in a vacuum but must take 
place as a function of the exercise 
of the rights and duties of the citi- 
zen. 

The Institute has so far concen- 
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trated much of its study of institu- 
tions upon those most directly con- 
nected with formal educational 


activities: the public schools, the 


institutions of higher learning, and 
the libraries. It has not, however, 
neglected the investigation of all in- 
stitutional forces in an urban area. 


Altogether the work of the Insti- 
tute would seem to show consider- 
able promise of developing a body 
of knowledge about communities; 
the interrelationships of individ- 
uals, groups and institutions; and 
the techniques and processes of the 
encouraging of individual partici- 
pation in community enterprises. 
Its conclusions should be worth 
close scrutiny by administrators 
and teachers engaged in this area 
of education. 
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